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THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 

Mr. Walter Besant, in his interesting articles 
on ‘Westminster,’ appearing in the Pall Mall 
Magazine, describing the ‘‘ Sanctuary,” in the 
Christmas number, p. 635—the building so called, 
not the street nor the franchise—says :— 

“The earth formerly groaned beneath the weight of 
@ ponderous structure resembling a square keep not 

ike that of Colchester, but very much smaller. It 
was a building of stone, each side seventy-five feet...... 
perhaps the foundations still remain. It is strange that 
neither Stow nor after him Strype, makes any mention 
of this building, which the former could not fail to see, 
frowning and gloomy, as yet untouched, whenever he 
visited Westminster.’ 

If such a building had ever existed it would 
have been strange indeed if Stow had overlooked 
it. Strype (edition of Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 1720, 
vol. ii., ‘ City of Westminster,’ p. 46) gives a plan 
of the interior of what was ‘‘ guessed” to be the 
Chureh of the Holy Innocents, ‘‘ now desecrated 
and made ‘use of for a wine cellar belonging to the 
Quaker’s Tavern, in Thieving Lane.” 

Dean Stanley wrote of “The ,” in his 
* Memorials of the Abbey’ (p. 346), as 
“the grim old Norman fortress which was still standing 
in the seventeenth century...... close by was a Belfry 
Tower built by Edward III., in which hung the abbey 
bells (until Wren completed the Western Towers)......the 
‘building properly so called included two churches, an 
upper and a lower,” &c. . 


The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, in his ‘ Memorials 
of Westminster,’ p. 81, enlarges on “this rade, 
vast pile of masonry almost cyclopean.” 

Other authors have given equally graphic 
descriptions ; but these quotations are sufficient. 
Two churches in a belfry, for that is what it all 
comes to ! 

All this mischief was done by that imaginative 
and unreliable antiquary, the Rev. Dr. Stukeley, 
who was at one time minister of an Episcopal 
Chapel in Queen Anne’s Gate. His character “as 
an antiquary is full of contradiction, sagacious and. 
credulous, learned and ignorant, wise and weak,” 
so wrote the Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his pamphlet 
on p. 9. om 

r. Stukeley’s paper on “ The Sanctuary” was 
read before the Society of Antiquaries, Oct. 30, 
1755, and may be found in the first volume of the 
rcheologia, p. 39. He wrote :— 

“On November 14,1750, I went to survey the old church 
at Westminster, called ‘The Sanctuary,’ which they 
were then pulling down to make a new market-house,.* 
The building itself is as extraordinary in its kind as that 
we bave no clear account concerning it in the history of 
Westminster Abbey, to which it manifestly belonged. 
*’Tis composed of two churches, one over another, each 
in the form of a cross. The lowermost may be called a 
— —- The ground plot is a square of seventy- 
ve feet, 


The learned doctor then goes on to com this 
remarkable structure, more suo, with existing work 
of the Romans and Anglo-Saxons. He then 


quotes Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ first edition, p. 392 :— 

“ Edward IIL. about 1347, builded to the use of St. 
Stephen's Chapel—tho’ out of the Palace Court~—some 
distance west, in the Little Sanctuary, a chlochard of 
stone and timber covered with lead and placed therein 
three bells,” &c. 

The doctor adds, “ And ’tis still called the Belfry.” 
So this building was still known by that name 
when it was pulled down in 1750, in spite of which 
he goes on describing the lower and the upper 
church, “ the whole building cannot be the Belfry.” 
But it certainly was. Further on, Dr, Stukeley 
says, ‘‘It is manifestly the most absurd thing 
imaginable to call the whole building Chlochard or 
Belfry.” Yet above he admits that it was known 
by that name, and, without any warrant, at the 
commencement of his paper speaks of “the old 
church at Westminster the Sanctuary.” 

@Fortunately the learned doctor was fond of 
giving sketches and illustrations ; so we have his 
plans of the “upper church” and the “lower 
charch,” with a section and a sort of perspective 
elevation,t all to scale. But on examining these 
carefully, the scale he gives is found to be not 
much more than half of what it ought to be, viz., 


* The Guildhall or Sessions House, recently enlarged, 
occupies the site, 

t Btakeley’s sketch is reproduced in the Pall Mall 
Magazine with some artistic embellishments, and looks 


anything but a cyclopean pile. 
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ten feet to five-eighths of an inch, instead of to an 
inch. 


This is , a8 regards the plans, at least, by 
his statement (p. 42) that “three of the angles of 
the lower church are built solid sixteen feet square.” 
By his scale they measure twenty-six feet, so the 
“vast pile,” instead of being seventy-five feet 

was only forty-six feet. The look of his 

is quite enough for a trained eye ; but one 
other point may be mentioned. He refers to ‘‘ the 
little circular stone staircase towards the east.” 
“ Little !” yet the steps were six feet by his scale, 
which would be wide for a newel stair. It is not 
improbable that the beights in his section may be 
correct by his own scale. It should be mentioned 
that his plan of the “lower church” agrees with 
Strype’s. I hope this will be considered a com- 
demolition of apy building called ‘‘ The 

etuary.” 

The lave Dean held the opinion that it 
existed as well as the belfry and close by, but I 
believe I convinced both the late Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott and the late Mr. Henry Turle, Editor of 
‘N. & Q,, of this mistake. A. S. Exuis, 
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EXAMINATION OF THE COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS IN 1849. 


rs of my busband, the late Dr. 
-R.C.8., &c., the en- 


Victoria Hotel, Euston, London, 1849. 
Dean Faruenr,—I have the greatest pleasure in telling 
you that! the College last night, after one of the 
severest struggies on record, for of 14 men who went up 
for examination, 10 were rejected. I was one of the 
fortunate 4; such a majority to be plucked bas not been 
since 1832. 


exemination was certainly much more severe 
than | bad expected. We went in at 5 in the afternoon. 
1 was first ushered into a large room which goes by the 
pame of the funking or sweating room, where we all 
waited till the Court of Examiners assembled. As soon 
as the men were in the room they all pulled out their 
note-books and commenced cram t I studiously 
avoided looking at a book, indeed | did not take one 


with 

ome found that I was pretty well up, and com- 
me sorts of questions at the last 
we tea and coffee, and then one of 


ile 


i 


ut 


and | out four more names, and four more rej 


I came out well at the first table, not omitting a single 
question, though I found that they were very stringent 
The r—ye~ ickly ; the President his bell, 
e time quickly ; ent ran 
and I was moved on to the second table, where Comeen 
South, and Brodie took me in hand. This table I an- 
ewered a well; they gave me what I consider 
easy questions. en they bad done with me, as the bell 
rang, Lawrence turned round to the others and declared 
his opinion that I was the best “ up ” of any of the men 
the had before them this Session. He asked me 
with whom and for how many weeks I had been 
e grinding "in London; and I saw that I rose consider- 
ably in their opinion, when they heard I had only 
arrived in London the day before. 

But the third table, at which Stanley and Hawkins 
were the chief Examiners, was my crack one. It was 
entirely upon Anatomy ; and I assure you I never heard 
of so stiff an Anatomy Examination being given at the 
College. It was exceedingly minute, particularly about 
the Anatomy of the Heart, a favourite subject of mine, and 
I felt that I gave it really well, especially the physiology 
of the Heart. 

The fourth and last table, however, damped me pretty 

Here and Gu is 
an old army gruff and rough and very crochetty. 
Had I known was he, I should have taken — 
answer bim according to his humour ; but I did not know 
it till afterwards, so as soon as I sat down, he said, 
“Well, sir, perbaps you can tell me what so and s0 is,” 
and I n to tell him al] about the matter, one that 
I really knew well. However, in the middle he pulled 
me up, by coolly telling me that I talked too much and 
evidently knew nothing about the matter, so he would 
try something else. My blood boiled at this, and I begged 
his pardon, but assured him that, on the contrary, the 
subject was one with which I was perfectly familiar. 
He bummed and ba’ad and took me on something else, 
again pulling me up, half through my answer, by assuring 
me that I was perfectly ignorant of what I was talking 
about ; and I assure you, he went on this way the entire 
time ; only once in the course of bis examination did he 
say ‘* Come, that really is a sensible answer.” Fancy how 
this depressed me, for I did not know it was Guthrie, 
otherwise I know that is his way when he is best pleased. 
So I suppose I looked rather down-hearted at his table. 
cspectaliy as it was the last ; but when the bell rang, 
I rose to leave him, he said, “ Now don’t make yourself 
unhappy, my dear fellow, you've done exceedingly well 
with me ”; but so persuaded was I of the contrary, that I 
thought he spoke ically, 

Well, from the Examination Halls we were all taken 
to another room to wait for the decision of the Ex- 
aminers. This room is called Paradise, because the 
men are first told there that they have passed. The 
scene here baffles description. When I went in the room, 
I offered to lay 5/. that I was plucked. One man was 
walking up down in an awful state of agitation, and 
two had fainted outright, in easy chairs, Every in- 
dividual man thought he bad been plucked, and we were 
kept im thie dreadful suspense for upwards of half an 
heur, all 14 of us, when one of the Servitors opened the 
door and called out two names, The gentlemen so 
called walked out, and we knew they were plucked. 

By and by the Servitor came back again and called 
men walked 


out. I declare you could bave beard a pin drop. We 


all sank back in our lounging chairs, hardly daring to 
breathe, for it was becoming dreadfully serious, 

for weeks before at least 10 of every 12 men had passed, 
In came the Servitor a third time, and called four more 
gentlemen out, One went off into bysterics ; another, who 
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the examination of the College of Surgeons in 
1849, is so graphic and agen that you may 
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looked the of death, assured us he was a ruined 

man if they meant to pluck him. Our number was now 

reduced from 14 to 4. We each sat in a corner of the 

room and a dreadful fear began to us lest, from 

the tremendous number of men called out, we were the 
ted and the majority called out hsd passed. 

n came the Servitor a fourth time, and when he said, 
“You four gentlemen are the only ones who will receive 
your diplomas,” I felt inexpressibly relieved. One of 
the four, an Irishman, ran to me, clasped me round the 
waist, and calling upon the other men to join us, we all 
performed a grand “ Pas de quatre” in Paradise. 

After waiting a little longer, the Secretary came in for 
us,and having answered to our names, we were taken 
again before the Board of Examiners, who now sat in 
full conclave around a long table in what is called;the 
Adjuration Room. The President, Professor Arnott, then 

a Bible in his hand, and one was given to each of 
us, and we took the College Oath. We had then a slight 
address from the President, and Mr. Lawrence, singling 
me out from the rest, said he was exceedingly pleased 
with my answers, and advised me to go on with a pro- 
tracted course of study and augured every future success 
forme. And then Guthrie came up, and said, laughingly, 
“Well, sir, I suppose you thought I bullied you dread- 
fally ; but I saw what you were made of.” The Pre- 
sident in his address said that he never remembered so 
large a proportion of men to be plucked ; in 1832, 9 men 
were rejected out of 14, but 10, never. 

As this was an extra Examination, and the court 
@tayed in town longer, on purpose for it, I fancy they 
gave an unusually severe Examination, otherwise I can- 
not account for it. Iwas the only man of the 14 who 


had not been grinding in London, and one poor fellow 
was rejected who had been two entire sessions with a 
— in London, Of course, this is a great feather 
or 


Manchester. It bad been rumoured out of doors 
what an awful massacre was going on inside, and when 
we went out Lincoln's Inn was quite alive with students, 
I was among old friends immediately. There were 3 or 
4 Manchester fellows, who were grinding in London, 
young B—., of Liverpool, and many more whom I knew. 

need hardly say that an immediate adj nt 
was voted to a beer-house, and we went to the “ Old 

»” the passed men, and such of the plucked ones 
as bore their fate stoically, as well a quantity of other 
students, and | reached the Hotel at 3 o'clock this morn- 
ing. We were in the College from 5 o clock till 10 last 
night, and our diplomas will be ready in a fortnight, I 
hope. The rejected men have to study at least 6 months 
longer. Thank God, it is over for me. I shall look out 
for rooms to-day ; meantime, please address to me here. 
Pray show this letter to Uncle S—. I write to him 
merely to say I have passed, without giving him any 
gertionlers, ‘or which I refer Rim to you; of course, 
ama and G. will see it. I have a violent headache 
this morning, but whether from the excitement or the 
beer thie deponent knoweth not. 
Look out in era ty Times for the “ Passed” 
men. With best love to all, 
Yours ever | 
ARRY,. 


M. Beurenp. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from p. 84.) 

Starting from the eastend of High Holborn, 
Thornbury selects, with his faultless seizure of a 
good thing, the following excellent and vivid 
passage from Howell's ‘ Londinopolis.’ Howell 


remarks, in allusion to this spot above the Bars, 
that the Templars’ house is gone, the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s, and that also of the Earls of Soutbamp- 
ton :— 

“And lately, it hath been quite taken down, and 
turned to several private tenements, as Durbam House is 
in the Strand. Insomuch, that if one should ask, what 
God Almighty doth now in London, he might (as the 
pulse of the Times beats) give the same answer that was 
given by the Pagan Philosopher, who being demanded 
what Jupiter did in Heaven, he said, ‘ ollas 
rumpit, et ex frustis earum parvas componit,’ ty 4 
breaks vessels, and makes small ones of 
pieces.” 

If this were applicable to London in the slow- 
moving times of the sixteenth century, how much 
more so must it now be, when all the pleasant, and 
even grand, domains of the then suburbs and their 
rusticity were so finely compressed into ten de 
scriptive lines by Milcon, as if to teach the modern 
would-be poet how to describe things in force, 
brevity, and beauty. If shortness be the vehicle 
of wit, mach more so is it of description. The 
following is his portrayal of the suburbs in his 
day :— 

As one who long in populous cities pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin'd, from each met conceives delight ; 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

If chance, with nymph-like step, fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seemed, for her now pleases more ; 
She most, and in her look sums all delight. 

All this with us now is being split up inte 
building parterres by freehold societies, themselves 
often bankrupt, soon to be grown by the jerryman 
into slams and breeding-hutches for rascaldom. 
Howell gives us back the disruptive days of the 
Commonweal. Was it not 
greatest t—may I not say our Hig 
concentrate his darkened but majestic 
gifts, with the strength of a second Samson, to 
unroll the epic of disobedience as a scholiam to 
rebellion in collapse? It is half a protest ip 
against what he had assumed as principle in 
youth. He had thought he was right, till in “— 
and with wisdom outgrowing mere knowledge, 
found out that he was wrong. He applied te 
himself at last the premonitory line of the sonnet 
that he intended should be descriptive of others,— 

Licence they mean when they cry Liberty. 

Smollett said of London, “Surely London is the 
Devil’s drawing-room.” A further century has 
turned it from a drawing-room to something far 
more like an ill-kept dog-kennel, and it bids fair 

The first ci i i ia 
London was that of a man named Wright, in 1740, 
at No. 132 in the Strand. Amongst success- 
ful rivals of his were the Nobles, of Holborn and 
St. Martin’s Court, The son of the Noble of St 
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Martin’s Court was many years with the Paynes 
of Mews Gate. But Francis Noble, who died in 
1792, kept for years a very exten-'ve library in 
Holborn. He retired when bis daughter obtained 
the first 30,0001. prize that was sold. He lived to 
a great age, and died at Kentish Town. 

Another very considerable bookseller in High 
Holborn was Lockyer Davis; his shop was opposite 
to Gray’s Ion. He succeeded to the old business 
of his uncle Charles. He was printer and book- 
seller to the Royal Society; nominally, also, he 
was printer of the votes of the House of Commons, 
an honour much coveted by the trade of that day. 
When the literary fund for distressed authors was 
established in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Davis gave his 
gratuitous services as a registrar. He was a well- 
read man, and wrote a little for the periodicals, 
but only acknowledged to a valuable collection 
that he had made of the ‘ Maxims’ of La Roche- 
foucault, 1774. His society was much courted by 
men of rank, and literary men sought him for his 
scholarship and his practical knowledge. He died 
in 1791. A little tablet was set up to bim in the 
organ loft at St. Bartholomew the Great, a place 
desecrated by restoration, which I conclude has 
swept this small record of an honourable career 
into oblivion, as it has so many others as to give 
a quite new reading to Mrs. Malaprop’s “‘ con- 
fusion of epitaphs.” 

There was another eminent bookseller in Holborn 
of the name of Fletcher Gyles, who died in 1741. 
He published Warburton’s ‘ Divine Legation,’ that 
marvellous and interesting compendium of mental 
power and folly ; and, assisted by Thos. Ruddiman, 
senior, it was he who published Thurlow’s ‘ State 
Papers.’ This also is chronicled of Gyles. Thos. 
Jett, of Gray’s Inn, Esq., or his agents, set about 
copies of castrated sheets of Holinshed’s ‘Chro- 
nicles’ that are most incorrect. ‘‘ The said erro- 
neous sheets may be seen at Fletcher Gyles’s, over 
against Gray's Inn in Holborn.” This, if of no other 
use, serves at least to fix what is generally so bard 
to get at, Gyles’s precise localization in Holborn. 

Charles Davis died 1755. He resided in 
Holborn, and was one of the early catalogue book- 
sellers. His plan was to buy libraries and to sell 
them retail by sending out priced catalogues. 

Samuel Hooper was another bookseller well 
known here ; he died in 1793. He was the pub- 
lisher of Capt. Grose’s works. He once had a 
shop in the Strand, then he moved to Ludgate 
Street, and finally to High Holborn. Here, too, 
lived and died a famous bookseller (d. 1808), 
William Flexney. He was the original publisher 
of Churcbill’s poems. Of him the poet writes :— 

Let those who energy of diction prize, 

Por Billingsgate, quit Flexney, and be wise. 
The lines oe to be “full of sound and fury,” 
but are, so far as my intelligence goes, “ signifying 


The old-fashioned bookseller seems to have been a 
long-lived animal ; almost all of them lived to over 
seventy. In 1811 died John Hayes, of High 
Holborn, at seventy-four. He was a long time in 
Oxford Street, and during the peace of Amiens, 
visited France for bookselling purposes, and was 
long detained there a prisoner by order of the 
French Government. 

Henry Dell was a bookseller in Holborn—it 
would be of interest to learn whether he was 
related to Wm. Dell, chaplain to Oliver Cromwell 
—and in 1766 wrote a poem, which he entitled 
‘The Booksellers.’ In that he writes of John 
Millan, a well-known bookseller of Charing Cross, 
7 original publisher of Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ 

us :-— 

Millan deserving of the warmest praise, 

As full of worth and virtue as of days; 

Brave, open, gen’ rous, ’tis in him we find, 

A solid judgment, and a taste refined. 

Nature's most choice productions are his care, 

And them t’ obtain no cost or pains does spare, 

A character so amiable and bright, 

Inspires the Muse with rapture and delight: 

The Gentleman and Tradesman both in him unite, 
This Millan was an eccentric, and of enormous 
strength in the arm. Amongst other curiosities he 
had in his shop a large rhinoceros horn, which he 
could lift by the point and hold out at arm’s length 
so easily as to tempt others and so brought them to 
sad discomfiture. Gougb, in a letter of March 5, 
1772, gives a most amusing description of the 
singular interior of the shop. John Egerton, who 
succeeded him, married the daughter of Lockyer 
Davis, above mentioned, and that brings us back 
to Holborn. 

Daniel Isaac Eaton seems to have been a 
character ; he carried on a book trade here and at 
Ave . | Lane. He became notorious, if not 
noted. He was pilloried two or three times, and 
to avoid some still heavier punishment fled to 
America. When he came back he took to his old 
courses, and for a blasphemous publication (so 
called) was again pilloried, this time before New- 
gate. Even when imprisoned he carried on his 
business through a female, and for a scandalous 
pamphlet was again brought up for judgment; 
but on divulging the name of the author he was 
released, only to die in 1814 in extreme poverty 
and contempt at Deptford. 

It appears from Timbs that Steevens, the Shak- 
spere commentator, in 1748 had lived for a short 
time, like Dr. Johnson, at the “ Golden Anchor.” 
Timbs adds that a few doors from the inn, up a 


passage - way, there was a sbort-stage tavern, 


which was the resting and starting point of the 
earliest Paddington coach. At the beginning of 
this century Miles and his boy, with his pair- 
horse coach, took twice as long to reach Holborn 
Bars as you can now drive all over London in. 
The fare was 2s, outside and 3s. in, and the 


cass 


a 
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journey to the City took over three hours. The 


y, it seems, was a wonderful teller of tales, much 
to the entertainment of his master’s customers, and 
he played an old fiddle at every resting-place on 
the road. 

Edward Kidder, calling himself pastry-master, 
had a shop at Queen Street, Cheapside, and he 
taught the art of making pastry there and in 
Holborn—I do not know in what part of it. He 
professed to have taught some 6,000 ladies in his 
time. He published a book of a hundred ‘ Receipts 
of Pastry and Cookery,’ lest by his death they 
might be lost to mankind. It was entirely printed 
in copperplate, with a frontispiece portraying the, 
to him, most interesting man in the world, in full 
wig and costume. He died in 1739, at the age of 
seventy-three. Envious fame has witbheld his 
name as author, for he is not to be found in Alli- 
bone.* But Richard Kidder, a relation of his, 
who died in 1703, is there, only he was a deep 
Orientalist, and became Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The Kidders of Maresfield, in Sussex. are said to 
be of ancient descent. They must have become 

r in the seventeenth century, for the bishop 
began life as a sizar of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
ridge. 

At the “Salutation Tavern” in Holborn we come 
upon the halfpenny token of Daniel Grey. Upon 
it is represented Gabriel saluting the Virgin, but 
without date. It could not, however, be later than 
the reign of Charles I., as during the Common- 
wealth the eae Paritans changed the Papist 
sign into the seldier and citizen ; even this became 
modified into the two citizens, who were shown 
bowing most politely to each other, that ordinary 
form of salutation taking the place of the pro- 
phetical. This squeamishness about Scripture 
allasion shows that modern cant originated with 
the Puritan. “The Salutation and Cat” of New- 

* Noble, in his curious continuation of Grainger. pub- 
lished 1806, notices that till quite lately some one of that 
name was still in Holborn, who, dropping from theory to 
humble practice was content to designate his place 
simply as a pastrycook’s shop. Noble quizzes Edward 
as “‘amaker of maar But here is a puff advertisement of 
the man himself put forth “ within an engraved border,” 
as it was bis wont to do :-— 

“To all young ladies, at Edward Kidder's pastry- 
school in Little Lincoln's Inn Fields are taught all sorts 
of pastry and cookery, Dutch hollow-works and butter- 
works, on Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays, in the after- 
noon; and on the same days in the morning, at his 
school in Norris Street, in St, James's, Haymarket: and 
at bis school at St, Martin's le Grand, on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, in the afternoon.” 

He evidently was a man of much address, and many 
addresses, and could lightly puff his puffe with skill. 
Peace be to his bones of seventy-three as thus fades out 
“the light of other days.” I may as well here state, for 
the sake of utterly useless exactitude, that Edward 
Kidder’s first shop was at the corner of Furnival’s Inn, 
but the recent shop in Holborn, mentioned by Noble, 
was probably in High Holborn, 


gate Street, the haunt of Coleridge and Lamb, has 
an engraving in its parlour of the old Puritan 
form of the sign ; when the cat was superaided 
seems to have escaped record. Reverting, how- 
ever, to the Holborn tavern, we come upon the 
following curious record of mid-seventeenth century 
manners :— 

“A hot combat lately happened at the Salutation 
Tavern in Holborn, where some of the Commonwealth 
vermin, called soldiers, had seized an Amazonian 
virago, called Mrs, Strosse, upon suspicioa of being a 
loyalist, and selling ‘ the Man in the Moon's’ book ; But 
she, by applying broken pepper to their eyes, disarmed 
them, and with their own swords forced them to ask her 
forgiveness, and down on their mary-bones and pledge a 
health to the king and confusion to their masters 
tegicides, and so honourably dismissed them. ‘Oh for 
20,0U0 such gallant spirits to pepper the rogues; you 
may see what valiant puppies your new kings be when 
one woman can beat two or three men.’”—The Man in 
the Moon, July 4, 1649.* 

Altogether, this historic document is curious, 
flimsy though it seem. The king had not been 
dead six months when the above was printed. 
The amazonian was seized while selling the paper 
publicly in the streets. The clear inference de- 
ducible is that the king’s cause was popular, or the 
paper would not have had a sale. Also it is 
evident that the independent soldiers had the 
crowd dead against them, or the virago’s device of 
the pepper must have landed her in prison, even 
after she bad blinded the soldiers with it. There 
is similar proof that they were widely hated in the 
insults they had to put up with at Temple Bar 
when Cromwell’s proclamation was read out there, 
though there is no room here for the relation of 
that incident. These undignified trifles, set down 
simply for what they are worth, enable one to see 
more than whole volumes of history often do, or 
reams of essays will by partisans of either side, or 
parblind criticisms on them, venting nothing but 
their writers’ foregone prejudice. OC. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, BE. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Queen or Eowarp I.—An interesting and 
erudite account of ‘The Life and Times of James 
the First, the Conqueror, King of Aragon,’ was 
published last year through the Clarendon Press 
by Mr. F. Darwin Swift. It originated in an 
essay written in 1889, and sent io for the Marquis 
of Lothian’s prize, opened annually for competition 
to junior members of the University of Oxford, 
met with honourable mention, and was afterwards 
expanded into the present work, the author having, 
in the interim, visited some of the principal 
archives and libraries of Spain. A remarkable 
lapsus plume may be pointed out in p. 120, where 
it is mentioned that James accepted an invitation 


* This ie given in the ‘ Hist, Signtoards’ at p. 265, 
| but not quite correctly. 
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from Alfonso of Castile to be present at his son’s 
marriage at Burgos, and there met “Edward of 
England, who had married Alfonso’s sister, Beren- 
garia.” Had this been the name of the princess in 
question (married to Prince Edward in 1254), we 
should not bave had to speak of Eleanor crosses in 
England. Perhaps the mistake arose from a con- 
fusion with the name of the queen of Richard I. 
It is remarkable that neither in this work nor 
in the essay of Mr. C. R. Beazley, which won the 
prize (the latter was published ‘‘in the hope of 
per revision at some future time "), is the name, 
Palms, of the principal town of Majorca (or, as 
the Spaniards call it, Mallorca) mentioned when 
narrating its capture by James the Conqueror. 
Indeed, the marginal note in Mr. Swift’s book 
(‘Siege of Mallorca,’ p. 43) would seem to imply 
that the town had the same name as the island. 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Booxsetters’ CatTaLocugs.—It is not often 
that one meets with a better specimen of a per- 
plexed entry than in the following cutting from a 
catalogue received this week :— 

“Vesperale Romanum pro D minicis et Festis per 
annum : cuvi accersi Proez, Latinie B. Marise 
Virginis, &c. Ad Benedictionem. Ad usum chori 
Angilorum. Peallum Spiritu. Peallum et Mente. Qu 
an Pris di c vul stra, or guis ti ro um nere uit, bh san 


Chris mi T mu la Joannes Franciscus Wade Scripsit 
Anno Domini, upocixtv.” 

To say nothing of the “ Latinia” for Litanic, 
the “ Psallum” for Psallam, and the mysterious 
“* euvi accersi,” the fragments which follow must 


have surprised many a reader. A little con- 
sideration, however, will solve the puzzle. The 
words, or rather parts of words, when arranged 
three lines, reveal the familiar couplet :— 
Qu an ¢ di c val stra 
os guis risti ro um nere vit, 
H so Ch mi ¢ mu la 
But the best of the description of the book is 
reserved for the end. The volume is said to con 
tain “a curious list, arranged alphabetically, of the 
“Ora pro nobis’ used by the Romanist.” This is 
certainly an original description of a Litany. 
W. 8. 8. 
Sueripawiava.—In ‘The Works of Richard 
insley Sheridan,’ Chatto & Wiadas, 1879, p. 634, 
“ Sheridan's Hoax on the House of Commons” is 
thus given :— 

“Lord Belgrave (afterwards the Earl of Grosvenor) 
having clenched a speech in the House with a long 
Greek quotation, Sheridan in reply admitted the force 
of the quotation so far as it went, ‘ but,’ said he ‘ had the 
noble lord proceeded a little further and completed the 


mented the honourable member on his readiness of 
recollection, and frankly admitted that the continuation 
of the had the tendency ascribed to it by Mr. 
Sheridan, that he had overlooked it when he gave 
the quotation. On the breaking up of the House, Fox, 
who piqued himself on having some Greek, weat up to 
Sheridan and asked him, ‘Sheridan, how came you so 
ready with that passage? It is certainly as you say, but 
I was not aware of it before you quoted it.’ itis un- 
necessary to say that there is no Greek at all in Sheri- 
dan’s impromptu.” 

The impromptu, however, is not given. Man 
years "0 I was told that the ‘‘ quotation” wi 
— heridan nonplussed his opponent was as 

ows :— 


roy drapeBdpevog rpocign Shepwdariog ijpwe, 

Shodlder mitt(on), a capén, half a gdose, cai a pasty 
venéeson, 

Halliwell’s ‘Popular Rhymes’ exxviii. 

Greek bill of fare) :— © 


Pastt 
The mutton and the capon are put io juxtaposition 
in John Phillips’s ‘ Maronides ; or, Virgil Travesty,’ 
1673, bk. vi. p. 140 :— 
*Twere better on my tation, 
To put your strife to ctltentien: 
Where shoulder o' mutton and a Capon, 
Shall terminate the rage of weapon. 
Perhaps Sheridan remembered these lines; or it 
may be that Halliwell’s “ Greek bill of fare” was 
known to him. F. ©, Birxseck Tzary. 


Nvuacet.—More than forty years the origin 
of this word was discussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and some 
extraordi guesses were offered. At last came 


in | a few lines signed R. 8. N. (1" 8. vii. 393), which 


said : ‘* Nugget may be derived from the Persian, 
but it is also ueed in Scotland, and means a lump 
—a nugget of sugar, for instance.” From a pas- 
sage in the recently published * Memoirs of the 
Verney Family,’ vol. iii. p. 101, it appears that it 
was long ago a common English word. A Dr. 
Denton, writing in 1654, says: ‘‘ The day my boy 
was cut for the stone, and one round flat nugget 
was taken out, about } oz. weight.” Prof. Skeat, in 
his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 1882, defines nugget 
as “a lump or mass of metal.” No doubt this is 
the sense in which we are now familiar with the 
word ; but evidently it was in common use in Eng- 


land before native gold was thought of. 
J. Dixow. 


“Our rire, 1n rrost.”—In Boys’s ‘ Annals of 
Sandwich’ (‘ Collections,’ 1792, p. 690), his ex- 
tract from the register for 1568 says :— 

“A woman examined touching her power to charm 
wounds, who ‘sayeth, that she can charm for fyer and 
skalding, in forme as ould women do, saying out fyer, in 
Srost, in name of the father, the sonne, and the holly 

children do 


ghost ; and she bath used, when the skyn of 


186 
passage he would bave seen that it applied the other 
way.’ Sheridan then spouted something ore rotundo, 
which had all the ais, ois, ous, Lon, and kos, that give the 
wonted assurance of « Greek quotation; u which | 
Lord Belgrave very promptly and handsomely compli- | 
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cleve fast, to advyse the mother to annoynt them with | ‘Shakespeare Papers,’ ‘ Maclise Portrait Gallery,’ 
the mothers mylke and oyle olyve; and for skalding/ @o Ag Dr. aginn has been fifty-three years 
F.JF dead, it is very hard to get hold of any of his 
letters. If any of your readers should have such, 
. and will lend them to me, they shall be promptly 
Queries, returned. As he was one of the most brilliant 
We must request correspondents desiring information | wits of his day, there is probably a good deal of 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their | hig correspondence extant. Please address all 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the communications to me direct. 
answers may be addressed to them direct. Rev. C. A. Macey. 


Tae “ Wickep” Prayer Boox.—I have a 
copy of the Book of Common Prayer, the octavo} City Caurcues.—In a will temp. Elizabeth, 
edition of 1686, printed by Charles Bill, Henry | testator styles himself “of the parish of St. Nicholas 
Hills, and Thomas Newcomb, which is, as Mr. | Willows, London.” Am I right in concluding this 
Henry Jenner, of the British Museum, states, “of | an alias for St. Nicholas Olave? The transition 
considerable bibliographical interest.” This edition | seems curious. Perhaps the learned librarian of 
of the Prayer Book contains the same mistake as | St. Paul’s will of his charity enlighten me, 
that contained in the “ Wicked” Bible of 1631; C. E, Grrpersome-Dickinson. 
Prayer Book, ‘The “Wicked” Bible omits the| 

yer b e “Wic ible omits the a 
word “no” in the seventh commandment. The ag of 
Wicked” Prayer Book states, in the Epistle for Chee r~ bit if Ell daughter 
the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity: “Now the 

- f of William Brumsted, Esq., of co. Cambridge), and 
works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, t of Th Scott, th Seite executed 
Adultry, fornication, uncleanness, idolatry, &c. 1600 ed F "allen Can 
bey who do such things shall inherit the if the 1 the Francis Allen 
kingdom of God.” Of course the word “not” : A 

“3 are : : named in the ‘ Remembrancia,’ the son of Francis 
before “inherit” is omitted. In the library of Pa ‘ ? gw 
and Winifred, née Barnard (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" 8. 
Lambeth Palace, I am informed, are to be found | -. 513)? Also where I Gud can mactien of 
two folio editions of 1$86, and one copy of the‘ ) bree oly ~ 4 
the family of Brumsted or Bramstead ? 
octavo, in which the passage reads “shall not Coxstaxce Russet. 
inherit.” This library has also the editions of Swallowfield. 
1680, 1685, 1692, 1705, 1707, and 1721. All 
these editions have the word ‘‘not” in question| Cotowet Ropgrt Campsett.—I have a rare 
in its proper place. From these facts, kindly | portrait in colours of this officer. He was born 
furnished to me by the librarian, by direction of | 1739, served under Wolfe at Quebec. In 1768 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, it will be noticed married Anne, davghter of Sir James Creed, 
that the error found in my copy of the 1686 octavo Knight, of Greenwich. In 1784 obtained a crown 
does not run through the edition. Mr. George | lease of a house on Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, 
Parker, of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, writes to | where he resided till his death in 1829. He com- 
me in regard to this matter, that they have an manded the Loyal Greenwich Water Fenciblee 
octavo copy of this edition, and he finds the “not” | from 1798 to 1809. His portrait, by Henry 
omitted as in my copy. The library bas also a | Singleton, was presented to his wife ; and a plate, 
duplicate, without the title-page, which is missing, | published in 1810, with his arms beneath : Gyrony 
having the “not” omitted. Mr, Parker also | of eight, gules and ermine, within a bordure wavy 
examined several editions before and after the purpure and or. Crest, out of a ducal coronet a 
edition of 1686, and finds they all have the “not” dexter arm embowed proper, holding a sword by 
in this passage, except an edition of 1688; this the blade, hilt and pommel or; above the sun in 
edition omits the “not.” Mr. Parker concludes | splendour ppr. Motto, “ Honore et fides.” I am 
by suggesting that I seek for further information | anxious to ascertain his parentage. To save 
in ‘N. & Q.’ The British Museum has no octavo trouble, I may, perhaps, mention that I have con- 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer for this | sulted Miss M. O. Campbell's ‘ Memorials of the 
date, 1686. The Lennox Library, of New York, Campbells’ and H. E, Smith’s ‘The Mac Callam 
has a copy of the “ Wicked” Bible, but not of the | More.’ AYranR. 
“Wicked” Prayer Book. Joun Micuets, 
127, West 34th Street, New York. Fraycits Drake anp Sin Watrer 
—How did it bappen that those two famous 
Dr. Maciny.—I have in preparation a memoir | English seamen of the age of Queen Elizabeth, 
of my uncle, the late Dr. Maginn, of Blackwood | Drake and Raleigh, were so strangely confounded 
and 3 celebrity, author of ‘ Homeric Ballads,’ abroad that in year 1853 a monument was 


to take oyle olyfe only.’ ” 
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erected to Drake in the little town of Offenburg 
(Baden), as to the supposed first importer of the 
potato into Europe? It is well known that the 
real benefactor of the poor was not Drake, but his 
worthier fellow countryman and younger rival Sir 
Walter Raleigh, to whom that monument ought to 
be dedicated. Put wence has such an error first 
arisen } H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Errmotocy or Survaws Partsrick.—Will 
readers suggest an etymology for this rarely found 
surname? It has been suggested that it is a cor- 
ruption of St. Philibert ; but surely this cannot be 
correct. The Philbricks of Essex settled in that 
county as refugees at the time of the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. W. H. 


_ ‘Tax Peacock at Hoxr.’—An old lady who, 
in her youth, knew a little poem called ‘The 
Peacock at Home,’ a sequel to ‘The Butterfly’s 
Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast,’ wishes to find 
out if it is still extant anywhere and to be had, and 


therefore applies to ‘N. & Q.’ as the most likely | 8 


source to obtain the information she wishes to get. 
She can remember only the opening and a line 
here and there as subjoined :-— 

The butterfly’s ball and tlie grasshopper’s feast 

Had excited the spleen of the birds and the beasts, 

The peacock displayed his bright plumes to the sun, 
And, addressing bis mates, thus indignant begun : 

Shall we, like domestic inelegant fowls, 

As unpolished as geese and as stupid as owls, 

Stay tamely at home, humdrum with our spouses, 

While crickets and butterflies open their houses ? 

If I suffer such insolent airs to prevail 

May Juno | ae out all the plumes in my tail. 

So a feast I will give, and my taste I'll display, 

And I'll send out my cards for St. Valentine's Day. 
Such pluming of wings and such oiling of pinions 

As ne'er had been known in the biped in 

The canary, a much admired foreign musician, 
Condescended to sing to the fowls of condition, 
Old Admiral Cormorant, for supper impatien 
At the eating room door for on bear tad = 
Some odd birds, who, as facts in their history stated, 
Had passed many St. Valentine's, yet been unmated, 

In their youthful days they ne'er witnessed such frisking. 
And how wrong of the greenfinch to flirt with the siskin ! 


That is all that the writer can recall. 
C. MITH. 
2, Freeland Road, Ealing, W. ae 


*‘Heratprr or Natvure.’—I own a small 
book, of which the following is the title-page :— 


Heraldry of or, Instructions for the Ki 
rms: comprising the Arms, Support Crests, an 
Mottos, in Latin, and with a Translation ; of the E—C—H 
Peers, Blszoned from the Authority of Truth, and 
cheracteristically descriptive of the several Qualities 
that distinguish their present Possessors. To which are 
added several Samples { sic), neatly etched by an eminent 
Engraver. London: Printed for M. Smith; and sold by 
the Booksellers in Piceadiily, and at the Royal-Exchange, 
siso at No. 46 in Fleet Street. 1785. A New Edition, 


with the Arms of the Bench of Bishops and other con- 
siderable additions. 

The former possessor of this work has filled in 
the blank spaces left by the author; as, for ex- 
ample :— 

“The —— [Prince of Wales, Geo. IV., bas been © 
written in ink]. Armes, First, Azure, the prince's cap, 
feathers disordered; second, Argent, four decanters 
azure ; third, Gules, a fringed petticoat between three 
maidens’ beads; fourth, Sable, the ace of — proper ; 
fifth, Argent, a horse courant between three rattles; 
sixth, Gules, a quiver, the arrows scattered. Supporters, 
the dexter, Cupid; the sinister, a monkey proper. Crest, 
A deer wounded. Motto, ‘ Fionsal'avenir.’” [Tranela- 
tion, written in ink, ‘ Thou art my eon,” and “ not 
the Lord’s annointed.”} 

This is only one exampie out of many. What 
is known concerning the book and its author? 
There are about one hundred coats of arms, nicely 
etched on copper, I should imagine. 

Tuomas Catreratt, Jun. (T.C.S.L.) 

Stone Leigh, Upholland, near Wigan. 


Briocrapnicat.—I should much value any bio- 
phical information, however slight, concerning 
the following persons, who were buried in Fulham 
Church, but whose monuments or gravestones have 
long since disappeared : Jobn Fischer, “ quondam 
Thesaurarius Domini Cardinalis Sancte Balbine et 

tea Hostiens's et Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi,” 
d. 1463 ; John Long, gentleman, d. 1503 ; John 
Sherburne, “ bachalaureus vtriasque Legis, quon- 
dam Archiadiaconus Essex,” d. 1434 ; Sir Sampson 
Norton, Master of the Ordnance in the reign of 
Henry VIII., d. 1517; John Thorley, “ armiger,” 
d. 1445; William Harvey, or Hervey, Vicar of 
Falham, d. 1471 ; George Chauncey, ‘‘quondam 
Receptor geveralis Reuerendi Patris Domini Ric 
Fitz Iames London. Episcopi,” d. 1520; John 
Lord Sturton, or Stourton, whose daughter Anna 
d. 1533 ; and Lora, daughter of “ Iohannis Blount 
(or Blunt) militis Domini Mountioy.” The quota- 
tions are from Weever'’s ‘ Faneral Monuments.’ 


stationed, | John Fischer's will, dated Ang. 27, 1452, is pre- 


served at Lambeth Palace.* Sir Sampson Norton 
appears to have made his cousin, John Norton, 
his heir. Had he co surviving issue? ‘‘ Thorley” 
appears to be an error for Chorley—at least, the 
registered copy of his will gives the name as “ Joba 
Chorley.” Cuas. Jas. Fier. 


Portrait or Louis to 
vol. ii. of Thiers’s ‘ History of the Consulate and 
Empire,’ translated by Thomas W. Redhead (1860), 
is a steel engraving, ‘ Louis Philippe, late King of 
the French, as a Volunteer in the French Army.’ 
Raffet del., Freeman sc. A handsome young man 
is depicted, of perhaps twenty-one years of age, 
having a drawn sabre in his right hand, and a 
standard in his left, his fine manly countenance is 


* Weever's date, 1463, must be an error, as Fischer's 
will was proved in November, 1453, 
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turned towards the spectator, and he is apparently 
cheering on his troops to victory. Dd Louis 
Philippe ever serve as a volunteer; and where is 
the original picture preserved? Born in 1773, he 
became colonel of the 14th Regiment of Dragoons 
in June, 1791, and as a lieutenant-general com- 
manded a division at Valmy in 1792, a very early 
age indeed to have obtained such a high position. 
In 1793 his father, the Duke of Orleans (Philippe 
Egalité) was guillotined. On looking at the 
engraving of the young soldier it seems impossible 
to — that it depicts the same person who, 
when broken with years, sought an asylum in 
England in 1848, and died in 1850. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


“Rérorwe pe Crony.”—I should be glad if 
one of your correspondents could give particulars 
of the ‘‘Réforme de Cluny,” with the date, and 
mention in which department of France Clany is 
situated. I have been able to find nothing more 
exact than that the ‘‘ Réforme de Clany” was 
previous to the reign of Pope Gregory VII., and 
that it enforced the celibacy of the clergy and 
generally greater strictness. L. Skinwer. 

Cluny is in the department of Saone-et-Loire, eleven 
miles west of Macon. Its important Benedictine abbey, 
which had under its direction six hundred religious 
houses, was founded in 910 by William, first Duke of 
Acquitaine. It was destroyed in 1789.]} 


Darcy Toms tx Asser.—This fine 
tomb, which is described in vol. xii. of the York- 
shire Archeological Journal, p. 389, was erected 
to the memory of John, Lord D’Arcy, who died in 
1411. There are twelve shields, which I will 
enumerate, and I should be very glad of any sug- 
gestions as to Nos, 4, 8,9, and 11; what families 
they represent, and why they are here :— 

1. Darcy and Meinell, quarterly. 

2. Grey de Wilton. 

Ber De Mauley. 
4, a bend, or 
5. Talbot. ” 

6. As 3. 

7. As 2. 

8. A saltire. ? Neville. 

9. Quarterly, Willoughby and Ufford. 

10. Roos and Meinell, quarterly. 

11. Fretty, a chief. ? Fitzhugh. 

12. As 4. G. W. Tomurson. 


Morger Psc.”—Who was Old Mother 
Peg ; and why is her name applied to the Church ? 
I once knew a Brownist preacher who trained all 
his children to go once a week into the charchyard 
and kick the church wall, exclaiming at each kick, 
** Come down, Old Mother Peg.” The only harm 
done was to the children’s boots, which frequently 
required new caps. J. R. Dons. 


“ LETTER-GAE.” 
S. vii. 129.) 

The precentor in Scottish churches was thus 
quaintly called because his fanction was to “let 
gae"’ (go), or give out, the words and tune of the 
psalms sung in public worship. Bishop Forbes, in 
his ‘ Dominie Depos’d’ (1777), has the lines :— 

O Domine, ye're dispossest— 

You dare no more now, do your best, 

Lat gae the rhyme, 
In the country church of my youthful days, the 
words of the psalm were given out verse by verse 
by the minister ; the precentor’s office was con- 
fined to ‘‘ raising” the tune, the name—Martyrs, 
Dandee, &c., as the case might be—being pre- 
viously notified to the congregation by a board or 
placard which rose automatically, as it seemed to 
us, from his little pulpit. It was not until years 
later that I smiled over George Eliot’s inimitable 
picture of Shepperton Church, and the ‘‘ process, 
as mysterious and untraceable as the opening of 
the flowers or the breaking out of the stars,” by 
which a slate appeared in front of the gallery, 
advertising the hymn about to be sung. Nowa- 
days, I fancy, the preliminary reading of the words 
—formerly an essential part of the “‘ letting gae,” 
and dating from days when psalm-books were few 
and far between, and ple had to trust to 
memory for both words and tune—has pretty well 
fallen into desuetude. Indeed, it is mach to be 
feared that the old-fashioned precentor himself will 
soon be as extinct as the dodo. In the parish 
which I have in my mind that functionary—who, 
good worthy man, officiated as village cobbler 
during the week—has long been supplanted by 
an improved American organ, a choir of ladies, and 
(for aught [ know) the latest edition of ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.’ 

By the way, it has often occurred to me that the 
Scottish precentor—the title has a distinctly litar- 
gical, not to say Popish, ring about it—is a sur 
vival, or a revival, of Catholic usage. What does 
Faruer Ancos think about it? It would be inter- 
esting to ascertain the earliest Presbyterian use of 
the word. In my boyhood I always heard the c in 
this word pronounced with the sound of «, and 
grew up in the belief that it was written “ 
senter.” Oswatp Hunter Brae, 0.S. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 

The leader of mody, or precentor, in the 
Charch of Scotland, used to read from his desk in 
front of the pulpit the successive lines for 
gational singing. He was the “letter-gae,” «¢., 
he that let go or started the praise, and his desk 
was called the “letteron ” (lectrinum). Pitching his 
voice to the first note of each line, he proceeded to 
chant the words in a slow, drawling monotone, 
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prolonging the last syllable for a little, and then 
king, at the head of the congregation, into the 
music set to the words thus delivered. The effect 
of this would, no doubt, be frequently more curious 
and entertaining than edifying and solemn, and 
strange developments must occasionally have 
oceurred. The position tested not only the 
musical qualifications, but also the literary attain- 
ments of the leader, and there are passages in the 
metrical version of the Psalms as used in Scotland 
which must bave put raral precentors on their 
mettle. It is said, for instance, to have been very 
quaint to hear the psalmist represented as exclaim- 


I like ane ool in daisert a-a-am !— 


while it is even averred that one precentor made 
the sorrowful and depressed lyrist liken himself to 
a “paitrick in a wal’-juck’s nest” instead of a 
“ pelican in wilderness.” Whatever be the truth of 
these representations, their existence shows that the 
sy easily provokes mythical embellishments. 

e old precentor is a picturesque figure gone, 


or 
and he is superseded by a choral exactness 
and a prim and uniform instrumentation that com- 
pletely exclude the possibility of freshness and 
originality. Now the “letter-gae” stood forth 
amid his surroundings as an individual of note ; 
he was a man of weight and influence in the con- 
jon and the community. He was a social 
and at a festive gathering would occupy the 
president's chair in the absence of the laird, and 
— himself an arbiter bibendi whose word was 
w. In the rough and droll canto ii., with 
which he supplements ‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ 

Allan Ramsay thus enshrines him :— 
The latter gee of haly rhime, 
Sat up at the boord-head, 
And a’ he said was thought a crime 
To contradict indeed, 
He might be the parish schoolmaster, or a sub- 
stitute representing that functionary with his 
onerous and multifarious duties. He might be 
the minister’s man, who generally had it in him 
farther to officiate as le and sexton. If the 
were ger the schoolmaster, in bis 
ining years, might engage a town-bred 

centor, who walked the distance on Sundays.’ If 
sudden illness or stormy weather detained the 
precentor, local talent had to face the duties, and 
the schoolmaster or the beadle would take the 
desk. One such case recurs to memory. The 
schoolmaster was old, and preferred his pew to the 
“ letteron” that had once known him well; and, 
when a severe snow-storm occurred on Saturday 
night, the minister’s man knew what was expected 
of him on Sunday morning. The whole service was 
in the hands of three officials—the minister in the 
pulpit, the “‘letter-gae” in the desk, and the 
schoolmaster in his pew. A sparse congregation 


rapidly going, from Scottish ecclesiastical life, | P! 
is being 


simply looked and listened. The leader of the 
psalmody revelled in such melodies as those cele- 
brated in the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and the 
first notes sounded in the ears of the veteran pre 
ceptor as the bugle-call to the old charger. is 
spirit arose within him, and he instantly fell to 
work, the duet that followed being a musical 
duct such as the world knows little of. 
minister's man was deliberate in his artistic 
method, giving minute attention to all those slurs, 
flourishes, and grace-notes that were fashionable in 
the first half of the century, while the schoolmaster, 
with a dash of modernity in his culture and a 
degree of deafness that made him comparatively 
independent, set off at bis own impetuous pace, and 
had ample time, at the end of each line, to draw 
breath, and recover himself for a fresh start, while 
his colleague rolled slowly forward. They were 
two good men, whose memories richly deserve to 
be cherished. Probably such earnestness as theirs 
will never again be displayed in precisely the same 
way within a Scottish parish church, and it is a 
easure thus to embody it as among the most 
interesting and sacred of very early recollections. 
For “ Letter-gae” see Jamieson’s ‘Scottish 
Dictionary,’ s.v. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


“Hic zr atuseis” S. xii. 388; 8 S. vii. 
75).—It is a significant and not very satisfactory 
evidence of the decay, I will not say of classical 
study, but of acquaintance with the common 
classical authors, that there should be y | question 
as to the source and signification of the Pigott 
motto, misprinted in certain Baronetages (I do 
not find any motto given in Burke or Foster) 
“ Hic et alabris.” Fifty years ago, when Horace 
was read and learnt by heart, and formed part of 
the literary equipment of all who d through 
our public schools, any higher-form schoolboy 
would have at once recognized a familiar quotation 
from the eleventh Epistle of Horace’s First Book : 

Quod petis, hic est, 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit equus. 
= comes immediately after the equally familiar 
nes :— 

Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt; 

Strenua nos exercet inertia, 
in which the poet reproaches the restlessness of 
his age, which seeks freedom from care and true 
enjoyment in burried foreign travel. Men seek 
** bene vivere,” to make life worth living in con- 
stant rapid change of place, “navibus atque 
quadrigis,” while the object may be secured at 
home, ‘‘ hic,” or in the most lonely little country 
village, of which “‘ Ulubre” is taken as the type, 
if only you have a well-balanced mind, “ animus 
squus.” Ulubre, it may be mentioned, was a 
small decayed town on the skirts of the Pontine 
marshes, a position which led Cicero, in writing 
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to Tribatius (‘Ad Fam.,’ vii. 18), jestingly to call 
its citizens “a crowd of little frogs,” “ vim maximam 
ranunculerum.” It appears also in Juvenal (x. 
101) as a proverbial example of a half-forsaken 
town, “ vacuz Ulnubre,” with a ragged magistrate, 
** pannosus sditis,” whose chief duty is to break 
false measures. The reference of the Pigott 
motto is evident. True happiness depends on 
oneself, not on place. It matters not where we 
are, but what we are. Epmunp VENABLES. 


This motto was satisfactorily explained, as to 
its origin and significance, by several contributors 
at 4" S. xii. 499. It is a slightly altered quota- 
tion of Horace, Ep. xi. 29, 30. 

Ep, 


Porter CorresPporpence §, vii. 87, 119). 
—Of the rchasers mentioned, Waller is no 
doubt Mr. E. Waller, at that time of Fleet Street, 
and now residing at Harley House, Artesian Road, 
Bayswater. Mr. Tayleur was a well-known dealer 
in autographs; he has been dead for some years. 
Mr. Cotton was probably the chaplain of Newgate, 
whose collection has long since been dispersed. 
The other names I do not know; but Mr. Waller 
(as above) could no doubt identify them. If it is 


any information to E. L., I may state that I have |] 


in my possession Miss Jane Porter's diary for 1841, 

which contains a mass of information of a business 

and private nature. J. J. Bz 
Manchester, 


‘*LeT Us WALK Down 
iii, 488; iv. 51, 76, 177, 337).—The following 
extract from ‘The Life and Adventures of George 
Augustus Sala,’ just published, leaves no doubt as 
to the authorship of the motto which appears on 
the cover of Temple Bar :— 

“To this periodical I gave the name of Temple Bar, 
and from a rough sketch of mine of the old Bar, which 
blocked the way in Fleet Street, Mr. Percy Macquoid 
drew an admirable frontispiece. Asa motto I imagined 
@ quotation from Boswell: ‘And now, sir,’ said Dr, 
Johnson, ‘ we will take a walk down Fleet Street.’ To 
the best of my knowledge and belief, Dr. Johnson never 
said a word about taking a walk down Fleet Street ; but 
my innocent supercherie was, I fancy, implicitly believed 
in for at least a generation by the majority of magazine 


O. M. P. 


Pistots (8 S. vi. 69, 255; vii. 17, 96).—Pistol 
was a common verb in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. An account is given in Mr. Darnell 
Davis's interesting book ‘Cavaliers and Round- 
heads in Barbados’ of the unpleasant experiences 
of Sir Henry Hunckes, who was appointed 
Governor of Barbados in 1639, by the Earl of 
Carlisle (proprietor of the island), with letters 
ecnfirming his appointment from the king ; but 
op arriving at his post, found Col. Henry Hawley 
had himself of the government, and 


treated Sir Henry Hunckes and his commission 


with the greatest indignity. ‘‘ Further, Sir Henry 
Hunckes was threatened to be pistolled if he 
demanded the government, and he was forced to 
leave the island, whence he sailed to Antigua.” 
Sir Henry did wisely, for Hawley had carried out 
his threat to a previous governor, Sir William. 
Tafton. See also ‘Calendar State Papers, Colonial, 
1574-1660,’ pp. 299, 300. 

B. Frorexce Scarxert. 


“Tain RED Linge” S. vi. 379; vii. 57, 
115).—Mr. Hems asks, Was not this expression 
used in reference to our troops at the Alma? I do- 
not think it was. If it were, the words would 
bave been most inaccurate. If Mr. Hems finds the 

hrase in Napier’s ‘ History,’ I will eat the volame. 
Ma. E. H. MarsHatt, however, thinks, apparently, 
that what he calls the picturesque but mathe- 
matically absurd sight of the “thin red line” at 
Balaclava was seen at the Alma in the scarlet arch 
on the Knoll. After that there is no saying where 
the absurd sight, mathematical or picturesque, may 
not be looked for. W. H. Rossex. 


The following extract from a letter which I have 
received from Dr. W. H. Russet, in answer to 
one which I wrote to him on the above phrase, may, 
am sure, be considered as conclusive authority both 
as to its authorship and occasion of use :— 

“In reply to your question as to the ‘thin red line,’ 
I believe that 1 may claim the authorship or parentage. 
I have referred to P. 227 of the only copy of the work 
you mention [¢.¢. the one quoted 8 8. vii. 115] in m 
possession, marked on the title-page, 21st Thousand, 
and find that you have quoted the worde correctly from 
the text; but I wrote ‘tipped,’ not ‘ topped,’ and ina 
subsequent correction of the letters entitled ‘ The British 
Expedition to the Crimea,’ published by Routledge in 
1877, the words are, p. 156, ‘thin red line tipped with 
steel.’ How they happened to be printed in italics, I 
cannot say, but I certainly did not intend them for a 
quotation. The 93rd were the thin red line I wrote of 
at Balaclava.” 

8. H. 


Cromwe.t 1x Wares S. vii. 1).—Your 
correspondent H. J. F. states that “Cromwell was 
a great soldier, but a poor statesman, as he was 
intolerant and bigoted.” It is probable that many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may not be aware of the 
amount of bigotry which he displayed by issuing 
‘A Directory for Publique Worship of God’ 
throughout the three kingdoms and taking away 
the Book of Common Prayer. This ‘ Directory’ 
consisted of a series of ordinances for establishing 
various religious services throughout England and 
Wales. It was printed by the Company of Sta- 
tioners in the year 1646. On p. 3 of the second 
ordinance occurs the following clause respecting 
the suppression of the Book of Common Prayer :— 

“ And it is furthur hereby Ordained by the said Lords 
and Commons that if any person or persons whatsoever 
shall at any time or times hereafter use or cause the 
aforesaid Booke of Common Prayer to be used in any 
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Church, Chappell or publique place of Worship, or in 
any private place or Family, within the Kingdome of 
England or Dominion of Wales, or Port and Towne of 
Barwicke, That then every such person so offending 
therein, shall for the first offence forfeit and pay the 
summe of five pounds of lawful English money, for the 
second offence the summe of ten pounds, and for 
the third offence shall suffer one whole yeares imprison- 
ment without baile or Mainprize.” 
C. Lersow Prince. 


1. Morgan Williams, great-great-great-grand- 
father of Oliver Cromwell, married Katharine, 
sister of the Thomas Cromwell, hence the name 
which Morgan Williams's son and grandson bore 
as an alias. His son calls himself ‘‘ Ric Crum- 
well” in his letter to his uncle Thomas Crumwell, 
the Vicar-General, in which he signs himeelf 
“your Lordshipps most bounde nephewe,” 1536. 

is son Francis calls himself Francis Williams 
alias Cromwell in a deed 1581 or 1583; in another 
deed he calls himself by the same two names, but 
calls bis son and heir “ Harrie Cromwell.” Oliver's 
arms are like this Harrie’s, who is called Sir Henry 
Williams alias Cromwell: (1) prob. Gwaethfoed, 
with a difference in field ; (2) Cradoc Fraichfras ; 
(3) Collwyn ap Tangno ; (4) Jestyn ap Gwrgant ; 
(5) arg. li. pt. sa.; (6) prob. Marfyn or Mervyn. 
The disgrace of an ancestor does not seem clear, 
unless it was that Richard the nephew had Sawtrey 
Abbey lands from his uncle’s influence. 

2. Col. Philip Jones, of Fonmon, was no rela- 
tion to Oliver. He married a Price. The Col. 
Jones who married Oliver’s sister was Col. John 
Jones, of North Wales, a very different person. 
This man was the oppressor in Ireland made 


a large fortune. He was executed as a regicide | & 


October 17, 1660. 

3. Judge Jenkins was committed to prison by 
the House of Commons February 21, 1648, N.S. ,— 
probably to Newgate, for he addressed thence a 
plea to the Earl of Manchester. He was after 
sent to Wallingford. In 1650, after the Act for 
his trial or the execution of it was stopped by Henry 
Martin, he was sent to Windsor Castle. In Janu- 
ary, 1656, he was liberated and lived in Oxford. 
He afterwards went back to Glamorganshire, and 
did not die until 1664. Taomas 

Aston Clinton, 


or Pattatecy (8* §, vi. 368).— 
The bibliography of philately has been very fully 
discussed by English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish writers. The twenty-one items noted 
below are the more important books and articles 
dealing with the subject. 

A band catalogue of postage stamps for the use of 
collectors: John Edward Gray. London, 1862. (First 
edition, see p. xv, ‘Works or articles printed on the 
subject of stamp collecting.’) 

be stamp collector's review and monthly advertiser. 


Vol. i, p.18. Liverpool, 1863, (‘A review of our postal 
. 


P 
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The stamp collector’s magazine, Vol. i. R 41. Bath 
1863. (* Un postage stamp catalogues’: J. E. Gray.) 

Album timbres-poste: Justin Lallier. Bibliographic 
information in several editions. Paris, 1863-7. 

The stamp collector's gazette. Vol. ii. pp. 139, 145. 
St. John, N.B., 1867. (‘ English and continental phila- 
telic literature.’) 

The pbilatelist. Vol. i. pp. 90, 118, 170, 187; iii. 99, 
124; iv. 117; vi. 10. Brighton, 1867-72. (‘ Philatelic 
literature’: W. D. Atlee.) 

The American journal of philately. Vol. iv. pp. 122, 
127. New York, 1871. (‘ Philatelic literature of Eng- 
land and America.’) 

Deuteche Briefmarken Zeitung. No. 12. Dresden, 
1871, Moschkau’s Mag«zin fiir Markensammler. No. 9. 
Oybin, 1872. Lllustrirtes Briefmarken Journal. Nos. 
30, 33, 36. Leipzig, 1874-6. (Theee articles reprod 
in ‘Geschichte der Briefmarken und der Philatelie’: 
Alfred Moschkau. Leipzig, i878.) 

The philatelicsl library, a catalogue of stamp pub- 
lications: John K, Tiffany. St. Louis, 1874, (122 pp. 
4to. An admirable piece of work.) 

Literatura philatelica en Espaiia: Dr. Thebussem 
[Seftor Pardo de Figueroa]. Seville, 1876. 

Guida illustrata del timbrofilo. Vol. i. pp. 127, 135. 
Bologna, 1877. (‘ Bibliografia timbrologica dell’ Italia’: 
Giuseppe Leoni.) 

Bulletin de la société francaise de timbrologie. Vol. i. 
pp. 101, 131, 221, 283. Paris, 1875-8. (These contri- 

tions republished as ‘ Bibliographie timbrologique de 
la France et de la Belgique’: Philippe de Bosredon. 
Brussels, 1878.) 

The foreign stamp collector's journal. Vol. iv. p. 30. 
Bury St. Edmund's, 1882. (‘Philatelic journalism in 
Great Britain.") 

The philatelic record. Vol. vii. pp. 78, 89, 113, 130, 
146 ; vii. 23. London, 1886-7. (‘ Notes on early English 
philatelic literature’: P. J. 

Illustrirte Briefmarken Zeitung. Vol. i. No, 17; ii. 
22. Leipzig, 1888-9. (‘ Bibliographie der Briefmarken 
Kunde,’ ‘ Philatelistische Bibliographie’: Alfred Mosch- 


au.) 

Das Postwertzeichen Vol. i. pp. 5, 21; ii. 66, 80. 
Munich, 1889-9. (‘ Ein Nachschlagebuch iiber philatelis- 
tische Literatur’: Emilio Diena.) 

The stawp collector's library companion: John K, 
Tiffany. Chicago, 1889. Addenda to ditto, 1890. 

Das Postwertzeichen-Kunde. Vol. i. pp. 15, 32, 56, 
108, 137, 151, 161, 177. Munich, 1893. (* Versuch einer 
Biblicgraphie der fremdsprachigen philatelistischen 
Zeitung+literatur Europa’s bis ende 1891 ': Victor Sup- 
pantechitech.) 

The stamp news annual for 1894. Lond. (P. 40, 
‘ English stamp publications’: John K. Tiffany.) 

Bibliographie der deutschen philatelistischen Litera- 
tur: Victor Suppantschitech. Munich, 1894. (750 pp. 

Chronologische Tabelle der deutschen philatelistischen 
Zeitechriften, 1863-93 : H. Freenkel. rlin, 1894, 


P. J. AnpERsoy. 


University, Aberdeen, 


Sir Watrer ve (8 S. vi. 368, 
519).—The point raised by Mr. Tuomas is 
one which appears to be of less easy solution than 
might have been ——— in the care of such a 
well-known histori character. The various 
accounts which different heraldic writers have 
given seem to be well summarized by the late 
Mr. J. Fitehett Marsh, in his ‘Anvals of Chep- 
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stow Castle’ (privately printed, Exeter, William 
Pollard, 1883), edited by Sir John Maclean, him- 


" anodyne qualities, and to be also mildly corro- 


borant.” So Culpeper (‘London Dispensatory,’ 


self an old and valued contributor of ‘N. & Q.,’| 1654) says that “ they strengthen the brain, senses, 


and from whom we may therefore look for any 
fresh light that may have been thrown on the 
— since the issue of Mr. Marsh’s book.* The 
ollowing is the statement made in the work cited 
(p. 153) as regards the arms :— 

“ His (7. ¢., Lord Manny’s] escutcheon is not now extant 
in St. George’s Chapel, nor has it been described; and, 
as if there was a fatality attending the arme of the lords 
of Strignil, there is room, in this case also, for question. 
Burke gives the arms of Manny, Sable, a cross voided 
Argent, I know not on what authority, Ashmole bas 
Or, three chevrons sable ; and Mr. Doyle, whoze ‘ Chro- 
nicle of England’ we have referred to elsewhere as an 
authority, has a plate, in which the King and Black 
Prince are represented fighting under that banner in the 
night attack on Calais. e arms of the Charterhouse 
might have been expected to settle the question, as 
monasteries uevally adopted those of their founders; and 
here we find the three Sable chevrons: but modern 
heraldic dictionaries give them as the arms also of the 
second founder, Thomas Sutton, possibly under the 
erroneous supposition that the Hospital had adopted his 
arms, while they were really those of the earlier founder, 
Lord Manny. It is possible—but the idea is offered 
merely as a speculation—that the voided cross may have 
been his ancestra! coat, and that he may have adopted 
the chevrons of the Clare family, varying the tinct 
in allusion to his ownership of Strongbow’s castle an 
lordship of Strignil.”’ 

It is somewhat singular that there should 
to be as great a diversity of statements concerning 
the date of Lord Manny’s death as concerning the 
arms which he bore. Sir John Maclean tells us 
that the various Inquisitions post mortem held 
after his death severally find it to have taken place 
on January 7, 13, and 15, 1371/2, though, on 
the whole, the probabilities seem to be in favour 
of January 15 as the real date. 

It is no less strange, as is noted by Mr. Marsh 
(op. cit., p. 145), that one who was ‘‘ summoned 
to and sat in the English Parliament, as Baron 
Manny, for five-and-twenty years, from 1347 to 
his death in 1372,” should be ‘so constantly 
spoken of as Sir Walter Manny,” an inadequate 
mode of description, the persistency of which is 
borne witness to by the query to which I reply. 

Since writing thus far I have learned that a 
monumental stone with Lord Manny’s arms was 
lately discovered at the Charterhouse, and is now 
under a glass case there. Noman. 


Parrrose (8 vii. 86).—Both the rose 
and its cousin the cowslip were formerly believed 
to have a good many medicinal virtues, and 
amongst others those of an anodyne or a sedative. 
Phillips (‘ Flora Historica’) says of the primrose 
that as a medicine it has the virtues of the cowslip, 
but in a less degree ; and of the cowslip, that its 
flowers are “ thought to possess antispasmodic and 


and memory exceedingly, resist all diseases there, 
as convulsions, falling-sickness, palsies, &c.” The 
cowslip, as Dr, Lowe is doubtless aware, was 
called by the Latin herbalists Herba paralysis, 
from its supposed power over that disease. Gerard 
recommends a conserve of the flowers with sugar 
in such cases, and says that it ‘‘ prevaileth won- 
derfully.” He also speaks highly of primrose root 
as a vomit ; of the flowers, sodden in vinegar and 
applied, for the king’s evil; of the leaves and 
flowers, boiled in wine and drunk, for “all dis- 
eases of the brest and lungs”; and says that a cer- 
tain practitioner of London, ‘‘ who was famous for 
curing the phrensie,” used, after the cure was 
effected, to diet his patients in the spring on the 
flowers and leaves of the primrose, boiled with 
rose and betony waters, e primrose, I may 
add, retained its place in English dispensatories 
down to the year 1837, when Rennie classed it 
with sedatives, and possibly later. Cc. C. B. 


Sr. James’s Park: Jonw Rost, GarpEvEr 
(8@ S. vi. 381, 437).—I do not know whether the 

rtrait of Rose with his pine-apple was, or is, at 

orney Court, as Mr. Watrorp understands to 
be the case, but my statement that it was in the 
Strawberry Hill collection is perfectly correct. In 
a postscript toa letter to Cole, dated March 6, 
1780, Walpole writes :— 

“Mr. Pennicott has shown me a most curious and 
delightful picture. It is Rose, the royal gardener, 
eg | the first pine-apple raised in England to 

harles II. They are in a garden, with a view of a 
private house, such as there are several at Sun 
and about London. It is by far the best likeness of the 
King I ever saw; the countenance cheerful, good- 
humoured, and very sensible. He is in brown lined with 
orange, and many black ribbons, a large flapped hat, dark 
wig, not tied up, nor yet bushy, a ame cravat, no waist- 
coat, a tasselled handkerchief, hanging from a low 
pocket, The whole is of the smaller landscape size, and 
extremely well coloured, with perfect harmony. It was 
a legacy from London,* of him who was 
— with Wise” (Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. 

vii. 337). 

To this passage Mr. Canningham appends the 
following note :— 

“This curious and characteristic picture was pre- 
sented by Mr. Pennicott to Walpole, and sold at the 
Strawberry Hill sale for 22/. 1s. It is now [1859] in the 
pamension of the Right Hon, Henry Labouchere, M.P. 
[the late Lord Taunton).” 

A reference made by Walpole to this pictare 
after it came into his possession will be found in 
* Walpoliana.’ I presume the remark was ad- 
dressed to Pinkerton, the editor of that collection: — 

“The culture of pine-apples was certainly known in 
England in the time of Charles II., as that picturé on 
my right hand shows, It represents Rose, the gardener, 


* See obituary, p. 200. 


* London and Wise were two great gardeners. 
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presenting a pine-apple to Charles; and the likeness of 
the king is too marked, and his features too well known, 
to leave any room for doubt” (‘ Walpoliana,’ second edi- 
tion, ii. 157). 

The late Rev. John Mitford, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Edward Jesse, which will be found 
in Mrs. Houston’s ‘Sylvanus Redivivus,’ p. 89, 
asks, “ Did you take care at the Strawberry Hill 
sale to secure the curious picture of Rose the gar- 
dener and his pine-apple for Government, and 
where is it?” If our Governments werv only as 
cultured as Jobn Rose’s pine-apple, such a picture 
could not fail to be in possession of the nation ; as 
it is, one can only echo Mr. Mitford’s query, and 
ask, Where is it? W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jeipur, Rejputana. 


Letrer-parer (8" S. vii. 
109).—If your correspondent will turn to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
4" S. iv. 390; vii. 209, 307, 378, 443 ; viii. 16, he 
will find that writing-paper blacked at the edges 
dates as far back as 1683; that such paper was 
referred to by Allan Ramsay, who died in 1758, 
in the following stanzas :— 

Thou eable-border'd sheet, begone, 
Harbour to thee I must refuse ; 
Sure thou canet welcome find from none, 
Who carries euch ungrateful news, 
And also that 4to. paper with a black border one 
quarter of an inch was used in 1759. 
Everarv Home Coremay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Sr. Janvarivs S. vii. 107).—The story 
may have originated in what happened when the 
Parthenopean Republic was established, in 1799. 
Then, it is stated :-— 

“General Championnet, accompanied by the other 
generals and officers of his army, went in solemn state, 
to the cathedial......to adore the relics of St. Januarius. 
oss-40 immense concourse of people stood expectant, 
eagerly watching the eacred pbials, to draw auguries for 
good or for evil. But the miracle was completed in a 
shorter time than it bad ever been before, and the 

eral presented the sanctusry with a mitre sichly 
with gold end gems.”"—Colletta’s ‘ History of 
Naples,’ i. 294. 
Epwarp H. Marspatt, M.A. 

For St. Januarius and the liquefaction of bis 
blood, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. x. 351; xi. 103, 304; 
5® 8. ix. 316. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tuomas Orway axp Wincezster (8* vii. 

65).—The “inaccuracy” of the date 1670 may be 

ly apperent. Though “ matriculated” at Oxford 

in 1669, Otway may not bave left Winchester and 

sat into residence at Christ Church” till the 
ing year. E. Watrorp. 


Tue Porr Mowtcomery (8" 8. vi. 425, 493 ; 


to him in G. V. Cox’s ‘ Recollections of Oxford, 


“ June 2 [1882], Mr. Robert Montgomery (formerly of 
Lincoln College) in advertising his new poem ‘ Th 
Messiah !’ (his titles at least were ambitious), added ‘ By 
the author of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity ! !""’—he 
could not I suppose ecrew up bis courage to add ‘and of 
“Satan ”’; the climax would have been too shocking.” 


Mr. Cox adds in a note :— 

“Mr, Montgomery, being a clergyman as well as a 
poets could not have been much flattered, or pleased, by 

y Morgan's flippant but characteristic accoant of an 

interview with him et a London party :—‘Then up 
comes Bob. Montgomery, the poet,—he bows to the 
ground,—a handsome, little black man. I asked him if 
he was Satan Montgomery,—and he said he was. So we 
began to be very facetious, and we laughed [concludes 
the unblusbing iady }, as if the devil was in us/” 
I remember hearing, many years ago, that his real 
name was not Montgomery, but Gomery, and that 
he was the son of the clown of the Bath Theatre. 
Is there any truth in this ? C. W. Pewxy. 

Wokingham, 

[He is enid to be so descended in the life, by Mr. 
Seccombe, in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biograpby."] 


Pameca (8 S. vi. 468, 513; vii. 37, 91).—A 
note, replete with interest, from Lavy Russgut, says 
that “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald brought his wifeaway 
from Hamburgh in 1796 ; and that after bis death in 
1798 she went back to Hamburgb.” The following, 
from Froude’s ‘ English in Ireland,’ iii. 227, shows 
that sbe remained at Hamburgh, as an important 
political agent, until shortly before the outburst 
of the rebellion in Ireland, two years later :-— 


“ One night [ writes Froude], early in October, 1797, a 
person came to the house of Lord Downshire in London, 
and desired to see him immediately. Lord Downshire 
went into the ball and found a man muffled in a cloak, 
witb a bat slouched over his face, who requested a private 
interview. The Duke fie] took him into his Library, 
and when he threw off his disguise recognized in bis 
visitor the son of a gentleman of good fortune in the 
North of Ireland, with whom he was slightly acquainted. 
Lord Downshire’s ‘ friend’ (the title under which he was 
always subsequently described) had been a member of 
the Uleter Revolutionary Committee. From his acquaint- 
ance with the details of what had tuken place it may be 
inferred that he had accompanied the Northern delegacy 
to Dublin and bad been present at the discussion of the 
propriety of an immediate insurrection. The cowardice 
or the prudence of the Dublin faction had disgusted him. 
He considered now that the conspiracy was likely to fail, 
or that, if it succeeded, it would take a form which he 
disapproved ; «nd he had come over to sell his services 
and bis information to Pitt......He had discovered that 
all important negotiations between the Revolutionary 
Committee in Dublin and their Paris agents passed 
through Lady Edward's hands. The Paris letters were 
transmitted first to her at Hamburg. +o they were 
forwarded to Lady Lucy Fitzgerald in don. From 
London Lady Lucy was able to send them on uneus- 
eo. Being himself implicitly trusted, both by Lady 

ward and by Lady Lucy, be believed he could give the 
Government information which would enable them to 
detect and examine these letters in their transit through 


vii. 56).—1 bave come across the following reference ; the post,” 
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Froude describes this episode at equal length ; | And ony hounde fynde or musynge of her mace 
but regards the identity of the man as a mystery _ as sbe hath eye is goon out of that place 
not likely to be solved. Fitzpatrick, however, in | ‘\'* °7 '0¥2, cy est y 1) 00 shall ye saye : 


(Venez arer, so how sa) al so lowde as ye maye. 


*Secret Service under Pitt,’ shows beyond all | (gs cy ad est, so bow) after that : 
doubt that the mysterious visitor was Samuel | (Sa sa, cy auaunt) and thereof be not lat. 


Turner, LL.D., barrister-at-law, a leading rebel, 


and a hundred pages are devoted to unfolding his | 4"! minere beestes that ever chacyd 


marvellous career. Frank Woxcor, M.A. 


In the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ and 
more fully in the Academy, June 24, 1893, I have 
given reasons for believiog that Pamela was the 
natural daughter of Mary Sims, of Fogo, New- 
foundland, who sailed for Bristol with her infant 
in a vessel owned by a neighbour named Coughlan. 
Possibly Coughlan was the child’s father. In any 
case this is probably the only foundation for the 
version of the Dublin newspaper. 

J. G. 

Paris. 


The story of Pamela is to be found at consider- 
able length in ‘The Rise of Great Families, other 
Essays and Stories,’ by Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster 
King of Arms, Longman & Co., 1873, p. 65. His 
essay opens with the question, “ Who was Pamela?” 
and closes thus :— 

“Viewing both sides of the case,and allowing full 
weight to the authorised disclaimer in Moore's last 
edition of ‘The Life of Lord Edward Fizgerald,’ I 
still cannot resist the conviction forced upon my mind 
, all these circumstances, that Pamela was the daughter 

Madame de Genlis and the Duke of Orleans.” 

Joun Paxennam 
Hilfield. 


So-Ho 8. xii. 144, 198, 253, 296 ; 8" S. vi. 
365, 455).—I have always read this cry as se-ho, 
though I cannot now remember in what books. 
This form might give some colour to the explana- 
tion suggested by Mr. Hersurn and Dr. Brewer; 
but the latter writer does not persuade me that 
Pror. Sxeat’s interpretation is incorrect, and that 
the first syllable does not correspond to the French 
ci or ca. 

Ho! is merely a shout, a call, and cannot be 
taken to mean *‘ go,” or “ follow it up.” 

“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters,” 

Let us see what the author of the ‘ Boke of 
St. Albans’ says about it :— 

Of the Huntyng of the Haare. 
And whan he bath of caste his couples at will* 
Thenne shall he speke and say bis Cemndes tyll 
(Hora de couple auaunt se auaunt) twyse soo— 
And thenne (80 ho so ho) thryes and no moo 
And thenn saye (Sa cy auaunt So how) I thou praye 
(Here how amy) agayn them call soo. 


And then caste a sygne all the felde abowte 
To se at her pasture where she hath be in or owte 
Other at her fourme...... 


be: 
Haue one manere of worde (So how) I tell the. 
Then, when the bourd: are at fault— 
Thenn shall ye eaye (Hoo sa amy sa sa) 
(A couples sa arere so how) suche is the playe : 
And (So how) as moche is as (Sa how) to saye. 
But for (So how) is shorte, in speche whan it is brought 
Therefore saye we (Sohow*) but (Sa how) saye w 
nought. 
Which last three lines are much the same as the 
paseage given by Paor. Sreat from the‘ Reliquix 
Antique.’ 

Dr. Brewer says So-ho/ never did mean 
**come hither” in the hunting-field, but always 
**The quarry is in sight—go after it ho!” NowI 
venture to say that “Come hither” is precisely 
what it did mean. The cry was used of all manner 
of beasts of chase, but especially of the hare, to 
which it was in later times confined. The hunts- 
man espies the hare upon her form, and cries 
“Ho!” (to the “ field”) ‘‘C.” (come hither to 
me), “ cy est yll” (there she sits). So that ca ho 
and cy ho were both of them quite suitable cries. 
A huntsman would surely never say “ Go after 
her,” but ‘* Come after her” (when she was once 
no tg or the M.H. would have something to say 
to him. 

Nowadays, says the writer of a good article in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the cry for the 
hare is ‘‘Gone away!” So it is for the fox, who 
has appropriated also “ Tally-ho!” to his own sole 
use. For the hare, when hunting in Devon some 
forty years ago, I think I have heard, as well as read, 
se-ho; but so-ho for ca ho would have served our 

quite as well. 
The quotation is not from the original 1486 
edition, bat from Haslewood’s reprint of the De 
Worde edition of 1496. Henry H. Gress, 
Aldenham. 


**Ca-va-la-hant. Cri du chasseur pour exciter 
les chiens.”—See ‘ Le Chasseur au Chien Courant,’ 
by Elzéar Blaze, tome ii. p. 405 (‘* Vocabulaire da 
Chasseur ”). GUALTERULUS. 


Meanine or Quotation (8 S. vi. 447; viir 
15).—Your correspondent C. C. B. says, at the 
second reference, that “Tasso in the verse quoted 
does but follow Virgil, who in the tenth Eclogue 
says that all shade is injurious...... but especially 
the shade of the juniper.” Tasso does no such 
thing in the stanza referred to (8 S. vi. 447), as 
the word ginepro, juniper, does not occur. Fairfax 
in his translation has played havoc with the stanza, 


* J.¢, long before there is any question of “ going 
after” the hare. i 


* Misprinted Sahow. 
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and has introduced the names of trees according 
to his own sweet will. Undoubtedly, when he 
did so, he remembered Virgil's “Juniperi gravis 
umbra.” The following e from the ‘ Argo- 
nautica’ of Apollonius Bhodias shows that the 
juniper was used in witchcraft, as Medea employs 
a branch of it to sprinkle with her potent drugs 
= eyes of the dragon that guadel | the golden 
eece 


‘H dpxetOowo véov rerpndre OarrAg, 
Kvxeovos dxipara dappar’ dodais, 
paive kar’ wepi 7 audi re vijperos 
td & dreipova 
origow 
Lib. iv. 1. 156-161. 
F. ©, Birxseck Terry. 


oF Prace-names (8" §. vii. 7, 
132).—In his. book on ‘Scottish Place-names 
Sir Herpert Maxwewt has repeatedly shown 
the value of stress as a guide to the determi- 
nation of the qualitative element in local names. 
Bat in his note at the last reference he bas 
been less happy than usual in his choice of in- 
stances to illustrate this principle. Selecting the 
case of Morcambe Bay, he contends that the fact 
of the stress being on the first syllable suffices to 
prove that this, and not the second syllable, is the 
adjectival element. But he has neglected to notice 
the fact pointed out by Mr. Bradley, in his valu- 
able essay on the ‘Geography of Ptolemy,’ that 
Morecambe Bay is not a Cymric name of genuine 
geographical descent, but only a ghost-name, an 
antiquarian figment evolved by the ingenuity of 
modern scholars out of a misunderstood passage in 
Ptolemy, from which we learn that Morikambé 
was the name of an estuary south of the Solway. 
Camden, followed by the earlier English anti- 
quaries, identified Ptolemy’s Morikambé with the 
estuary of the Wampool which opens into the Solway, 
and hence Moricambe appears on the Ordnance 
Maps as the name of thie estuary. At a later 
time, seemingly in the last century, some less 
cautious antiquary, influenced apparently by an 
erroneous etymology, made another guess, chang- 
ing Ptolemy’s Morikambé into Morcambe, and 
transferring the name some sixty miles further 
south, not to any of several possible localities, but 
to the great bay, which is not an estuary, between 
Furness and Lancaster, on whose shores the town 
now called Morcambe has been built. 

The danger which attends the incautious appli- 
cation of Sin Herperr Maxwett’s sound principle | 
of being guided by the stress, is well shown in this 


instance which he has selected to prove its value. | music was the 


He tells us that if attention had been paid to the 
stress in the modern pronunciation Mdrcambe, 
then the “common blunder” of explaining the 
name as the “curved sea,” instead of the “ great 
bay,” would have been avoided. But the 
nunciation Mdrcambe, as two syllables instead of 
four, with the stress on the first, is merely a vulgar 
error. The English name should be Moricamba or 
Moricamby, as is shown by Ptolemy's form Mopi- 
and hence Sir Herpert will bave 
to abandon his own etymology, and either adopt 
the “common blunder,” or resort to Mr. Bradley’s 
explanation from the Welsh Morgamlas, ‘‘ an 
estuary,” which, at all events, agrees with Ptolemy's 
description. It is the suppression of the final 
syllable of Ptolemy's name whicb, as in other 
cases, has shifted the modern accent to the first 
syllable, and makes Six Herpenr’s useful law of 
stress so hazardous in its application. — 

Although this note is already too long, I ven- 
ture to ask Sin Herperr for his authority in 
explaining Carlisle as Caer Lleweilydd, the “fortress 
of Llewellydd.” Carlisle isthe Luguvallum of the 
Antonine Itinerary, the Luguvalio ad Vallum of 
the Ravenna geographer, and the Lugubalia of 
Beda. In the tenth century this had become 
Caer-luel, which is connected with the earlier forms 
by Simeon of Durham, who s of “ Lugubalia 
which is called Luel.” Caer-luel became Carliol, 
and then Carlisle. 

Lastly, I should be glad to know how in the 
name Bordeaux “ the last three syllables of Burdi- 
gala could have been contracted into one.” The 
Bordelais, as the district round Bordeaux is called, 
is plainly derived from the old name Pagus Burdi- 

is, but Burdigala will not yield Bordeaux. 
Isaac TaYLor. 


With all deference to Sin Herpert Maxwett, 
I venture to doubt whether ‘‘ most southerners 
speak of Cirlisle”; but, if they do, surely they 
may plead the example of one who was certainly 
no southerner. The burden of the lively ballad 
or song of Sir Walter Scutt’s, 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

shows that a northerner has indulged in the same 
mispr iation, for it is impossible there to lay 
the stress on the last syllable of the word, though 
it is plain that he knew how it should be placed, 
for he also wrote :— 

From Warkworth, or Naworth or merry Carlisle, 

ANPIEL, 


Part-sineine vii. 68).—In_ reply to the 
last part of the query of E. S, A., Great Britain 
can at least claim the earliest existing specimen of 
harmonized music as its own; for it was written 


| a few years since— 


“It is only recently that it bas become gencrally 
known that the earliest existing specimen of harmoni 
ion of a monk of Reading Abbey. 
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Public attention was first called to it by a speech of 
H.RB.H. the Duke of Albany at Manchester, in December, 
1881, in support of the movement for the establishment 
of a National College of Music. He then said, ‘ It may 
not be generally known, but it is nevertheless admitted 
by the most learned and most hostile of continental 
critics, that in the early discovery and practice of music 
England was in advance of all the nations of Europe by 
very many years. The round or glee “Summer is 
icumen in,’’ which is one of the musical treasures of the 
British Museum, is now accepted by the most learned 
antiquaries of England and Germany as the work of a 
monk of Reading, in Berkshire, in or about the year 
1226.’...... At the commencement of this book will be 
found an accurate facsimile of the original from Sir G. 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music.’ The original MS, is in 
vol. 978 of the Har]. MSS.” 

There follows a full Sa. (From Turner 
Brothers’ “ Local Series,” No. 2, “ A History of 
the Old Monasteries at Reading, with a Photo- 
graphic Facsimile of the Earliest existing Musical 
Composition on Harmony, with an accurate Solu- 
tion of the same in Modern Musical Notation, by 
W. 8S. Rockstro, pp. 26-32.”) Ep. 


Manrecarer Svanpers (8 S. vi. 508; vii. 94). 
—Owing to the careless or unscholarly manner in 
which so frequently the addition of a man’s trade, 
profession, or occupation was rendered into Latin 
in old documents, records, &c., and sometimes, as 
in the early admission registers of our older col- 
leges, by men who should have known better, it 
is often difficult to ascertain what the original 
writer really meant, and particularly in cases like 
the present, where an error in a single letter might 
entirely alter the meaning. Arcarius (archarius, 
or arcerius)=a treasurer, a steward, or chamber- 
lain of a city, a governor, or overseer ; and could 
not properly be used as the Latin equivalent for a 
bowyer or maker of bows, which is arcuarius ; 
nor for an archer or bowman, which is sagittarius, 
Arcerus, I may add =a horse-keeper. 

W.Ls V. 


Quatexvus Foore (8 S. vii. 128).—Quatenu® 
is an adverb, not an adjective. How can we 
possibly invent for it any such adjectival meaning 
as Dr. Scorr wishes ; and when we meeta Latin 
phrase in English speech, how can we give it any 
other meaning than the rendering, or a deduction 
from the rendering, in a Latin dictionary 7— 
least of all can we juggle with parts of speech in 
this way. Most readers will take Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s explanation, which is, indeed, the clear and 
only one. Just so I might call in Dr. Scorr 
(though, as I find he is Rector of Swettenham, I 
suppose he no longer practises) in a severe illness, 
and when he had snatched me from the jaws of 
death might say to a friend, “Dr. Scott, sir, 
quatenus Dr. Scott,” i.¢., as a physician, “ has 
powers superior to them all,” i.¢., to the whole 
college. C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry, 


Tue (8" S. vii. 87).—At the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of the Shakspearian Club 
at Stratford-on-Avon, on April 23, 1858, the 
President, Mr. J. B. Buckstone, of the Haymarket 
Theatre, gave an interesting account of the “ Mul- 
berries” and its members, when the society was 
held at a house in Vinegar Yard, Drury 
He stated that death had thinned the number of 
its members ; important pursuits in life took some 
one way aod some another, and after twenty years of 
much enjoyment, the club ceased to exist, and the 
“Mulberry Leaves” disappeared, no one ever knew 
whither. Probably your correspondent may be 
interested in an article written by the late Cvrs- 
BERT Bepe, which appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° 8. 
iv. 474, He then (1863) inquired whether the 
“Mulberry Leaves” were still in existence, but 
met (so far I am able to trace) with no response. 

EverarD Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Penny Cyrctopzpia’ vi, 389, 469; 
vii. 149).—Anybody wanting to know the names 
of the contributors to the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ 
ought to find them in the last volume, vol. xxvii. 
pp. v-vii. With the final part was issued the 
title-page for vol. xxvii., one page of preface on 
the completion of the work (which expressly states 
**a list of the contributors is subjoined”), and 
three pages of the names of the contributors with 
the subjects on which they wrote. 

H. J, Marsews. 

45, Upper Rock Gardens, Brighton. 


Scorr Famity (8" S. vii. 147).—I beg to refer 
Mr. Scorr to ‘ The Church Heraldry of Norfolk,’ 
by the Rev. Edmund Farrer, F.S.A., last part, in 
which an account is given of the Scott monuments 
in the Old Meeting House, Norwich. The family 
were, I believe, descended from that of Essex. 
These monuments show the same shield described 
by Mr. Scorr. 8. 

Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Sir Witt1am Ayscoucn or Oscopsy vii. 
148).—Sir William was not related to the Ayscoughs 
of Lincolnshire at all, for the simple reason that he 
was really an Askwith. Somewhere about 1660 
some unscrupulous person persuaded more than one 
branch of the Yorkshire Askwiths that their name 
was a corruption of Ayscough, and drew up a 
pedigree connecting them with the more distin- 
guished family of Ayscough, and so entitling them 
to use the three “coughing asses.”* The Askwiths, 
Askquiths, or Asquiths—like their relatives the 
Thackwrays or Thackerays—bad been for genera- 
tions grangers and bailiffs to the abbots of Foun- 


* The false pedigree was admitted by Sir William 
—— in bis ‘ Visitation of Yorks,’ and may be found 
in Surtees’s ‘ Durham,’ iii, 227, 319, and the Genealogist, 
iii. 344 ; Gwillim’s ‘ Heraldry,’ p. 148, &c. 
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tains, also to those of Jervaulx and Bylard, viz., 
at Pot grange, Newstead grange, Augram grange, 
and Osgodby ie. They had their name from 
Askwith (in ®. . Ascuith) or Asquith, near 
Otley, while the Ayscoughs bad theirs from Ais- 
cough (in D. B. Eschescol), now Aiskew, in 
Bedale. Curiously enough, both names mean an 
ash wood, the second syllable in one case being 
with, i.e., a wood, and in the other schol or skov, 
é.¢., a shaw. 

Mr. Pink will probably find that Le Neve 
referred to the ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire’ in 1612 
(Foster's edition, p. 487), whieh gives a short 
— of Askwith of Oagodby, ending with 

illiam “‘ now in ward 15 years old, 1612.” This 
was Sir William’s father. I bave many notes 
about this name, and could give much fuller parti- 
culars if such were needed. A. 8. Exvis. 

Westminst 


er. 


If Mr. Pinx will refer to Le Neve's ‘ Knights,’ 
P 59, and to my preface to the volume, p. ix, 
12, he will find his difficulty explained. 
Georce W. Marsnatt. 


Source cr Qvoration S. vii. 148).—Lady 
Barker’s quotation is presumably from Miss Strick- 
land’s life of Queen Elizabeth. In chap. v. an 
account is given of an interview between Sir 
James Melville, envoy from Mary, Queen of Scots, 
to the English queen, in which the latter invites— 
and, indeed, insists upon—a comparison between 
her accomplishments and those of the Scottish 
queen. In his narrative of this embassy, Melville 
complains, when he was anxious to return, “ But 
two days longer was I detained, that I might see 
her dance ; quhilk being done, she inquired at me 
‘ whether she or my Queen danced best?’ I said, 
* My Queen danced not so high or disposedly as 
she did.” “ Whereby,” says Miss Strickland, “ it 
may be gathered that Mary danced like an elegant 
woman.” Cuartotte G. Boor. 

Chart Sutton Vicarage. 


Dr. Hexozssacn will find the phrase about 
een Elizabeth dancing “ high and disposedly ” in 
irkpatrick Sharpe's ‘Correspondence.’ Sharpe's 
well-known comic etching was suggested by a pas- 
sage in Sir Anthony Weldon’s ‘Court of King 
James.’ Copies were eagerly asked for by his friends ; 
and Lady Douglas—the second wife of Archibald, 
Lord Douglas, the hero of the Douglas cause—in one 
of ber many letters (vol. i. p. 364) writes, ‘I am 
told you have made an etching of Q. E. dancing 
high and disposedly.” J. R. M. 
(Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. ] 


(8" 8, vii. 147).—The ordinary 
books of reference seem to agree to differ as to the 
baptismal names of this writer. Those I have 
ennsulted give them indifferently as Francois René, 
Frangois Auguste, and Auguste Frangois (the 


last is Branet’s version). Chateaubriand himself 
seems to have done his best to set the question 
at rest, for in his ‘ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe’ he 
cites his baptismal register, and expressly states 
“qu’il s'appelle Francois René, et non Francois 
Auguste.” I have not the work at hand, but the 
passage occurs in vol. i. 
Oswatp Honrer Barr, 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


The title-page (1836) of the ‘Génie da Chris- 
tianisme’ bears the name of F. A. de Chateau- 
briand ; and as the author was living then, it is 
probably more correct than Frargois René, which 
we have given to us in the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ The vicomte’s statement of his own 
name is adopted by the ‘ Annual Register,’ 1848. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


*Mitzer’s Loypow Mercury’ §. vii. 129). 
—The annexed notice of the London Mercury ; 
or, Great Britain’s Weekly Journal, No. 15, 
February 4-11, 1720/1, finds a place in Nichols’s 
* Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. iv. (1812) p. 92 :— 

“ Thie was the Penny Journal (of which only fourteen 
numbers were published), with the title changed, and 
the quantity enlarged.” 

It may be added that No. 1 of the Penny W 
Journal ; or, Saturday’s Entertainment was issu 
for October 19, 1720 (ibid.). A volume of annual 
intelligence, under the title of the London Mercury, 
was originally published by John Murray (1745- 
1793) in 1780 (abid, vol. iii, 1812, p. 731). 

Danie. 


Avyprew or Dowstow Oastie (8* 
vii. 108).—I have always supposed that the only 
biographical memoirs of Thomas Andrew Knight 
in print were the sketch of his life introductory to 
his ‘ Miscellaneous Papers,’ published 1841, royal 
8vo., and the notice of him in the ‘ Herefordshire 
Pomona,’ 1876-85, large 4to., and in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ It is evident that 
P. F.’s sheets are neither of these. Would he say 
what is about the date of the sheets? As I take 
a great interest in books connected with Hereford- 
shire, I should be very pleased to give him any 
assistance in my power to discover the compiler or 
if it has been ever published. 

Grornck MarsHatt, 

Sarnesfield Court, Weobley R.8.0. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Student's English Dictionary. By John Ogilvie, 
LL.D. Bdited “by Charles M.A,, LL.D. 
(Blackie. ) 

ANNANDALE’S Ogilvie’s ‘ Dic bas long been 

known to ourselves and innumerable readers as one of 

the most useful works in its class for purposes of 
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reference. When now the ‘Student's Dictio * ap- 
pears it is practically a new work. Great additions, 
consisting largely of scientific and technical terms, have 
been made. Phrases and idiomatic expressions are for 
the first time inserted and explained; and the wood- 
cut illustrations, a most ureful feature, have been 
doubled. Very useful appendices are given. Reference 
to that on noted names in fiction, &e,, would prevent 
needless inquiry in our columns on subjects such as 
“ Dryasdust”’ «nd “Smellfungus.” To those in want 
of a sound, full, trustworthy, and not too bulky dic- 
tionary the present is to be unbesitatingly commended. 


Tus E£x-Libris Journal gives in full the address 
of the chairman, Mr, Walter Hamilton, at the fourth 
1 meeting. A full report of the proceedings, 

ing that the Society is rapidly extending in number 

and influence, follows r. Some fine specimens of 
the Bewick-like plates of Lambert of Newcastle are 
ven, and some magnificent full-page plates are repro- 


Usper ite new editor, the Fortnightly Review more 
than maintains its position. Political questions take, 
pie in it precedence ; but there are many papers 
of high literary and artistic interest, Mr. many Irving's 
lecture on ‘Acting: an Art,’ delivered at the Royal 
Instituticn, with ite warm paive for a species of 
recognition for the actor which few actors seem disposed 
to claim or deeire, is reprinted. Mr. H. D. Traill writes 
on‘ Two Modern Poets ’'—Mr. William Watson and Mr. 
John Davidson—to both of whom he accords what, in 
any case except that of the poet, would be held high, 
albeit judicious eulogy. Mr. Wateon is linked with 


entitled article, ‘ The —— of England,’ deals with 
question of naval forces. Mr, A. Clerk has a 
original article ‘ In Praise of Convention.’ ‘ The Poetry 
of the Prison,’ by Mr. George Wyndham, deals largely 
with the ag J of Francois Villon. Mr, Charles 
Whibley's ‘Two Thieves’ contrasts the career of Jeck 
Sheppard with that of Louis-Dominique Cartouche, the 
latter, eg all men entitled to the designation of 
the Master Thief. Mr. Keary continues his admirable 
India,’ and Mr. Verlaine sends one more 
of his pessimistic lyrics, The number is excellent,—Mr. 
Sloane's deeply interesting ‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte’ 
is continued in the Century. Among the many capital 
illustrations of the memoir is a very striking portrait of 
Josephine. Not less impressive is the gr of Napo- 
leon a8 general-in-chief of the army of Italy. An account 
of Hermann von Helmholtz is also accompanied by an 
excellent portrait. ‘The Horse-Market’ furnishes an 
insight into tricks of the American market that might 
make a Yorkshireman sigh. A not very satisfi 

account of Pieter de Hooch is accompanied by a very 
satisfactory engraving of his picture ‘The Buttery,’ 
Much better is the account of Jean Carrié, the great 
French eculptor and potter, whose work constitutes one of 
the marvels of the age. His portrait bust of Franz Hals, 
which is reproduced, is an absolute masterpiece, ‘ Beyond 
the Adriatic ’ is the first of what promises to be a pleasing 
and admirably a record of travel in Dalmatia. 
— Scribner's opens with a poetic engraving, ‘ Flowers of 
the Air.’ President Andrews, of Brown University, sends 
the first instalment of what seems likely to be a very 
valuable account of the last quarter of a century in the 
United States. It deals, of course, with many exciting 


Coleridge, an association, pace Mr. Ruskin, bh ‘ 
ing to any poet. Mr. Davidson's poetry is said to be a 


as liquor, which will take a good deal of fining 
fo 


re its brightness is equal to ite strength. In giving 

a pleasant picture of Biskra as an ‘ Algerian Winter 
Resort,’ Major Griffiths shows that the approach to it is 
devoid neither of difficulty nor danger, Mr. Frederic 
Carrel writes in warm appreciation of ‘Stéphane Mal- 
larmé,’ whose verse and prose he alike commends, and 
Claude Phillips, writing on ‘ Venetian Art at the New 
Gallery,’ finds the exhibition a heterogeneous collection 
of pictures, including many of great beauty and rarity, 
er than “a true and complete exemplification of 
Venetian art, or even an attempt at such an exempli- 
fication.”"—Mr. T. E. Kebbel draws attention, in the 
Nineteenth Century, to ‘ The Good Sense of the English 
People,’ without, apparently, experiencing a very Na 
found conviction that it is going to endure. e 
Hon, Emily Lawless treats of ‘The Builder of the 
Round Towera.’ Her contribution consists, apparently, 
of a translation of a chronicle life of St. Fechin of Corca 
Bascinn, and has great interest. Dr. Fleming, C.B., has 
our warmest pathy in protesting against ‘The 
Wanton Mutilation of Animale,’ the horrible barbarity 
of our treatment of horses and dogs and other domestic 
creatures. Sir Charlies Robinson bas a very valuable 
contribution on ‘ Rembrandt and Sir Joshua Reynolds.’ 
* Maurice Maeterlinck ’ is the subject of a study by Mr. 
Richard Hovey, which is saner and more temperate than 
similar productions of the kind often are. A full 
description of ‘The Chinese Drama’ is given by Mr. 
George Adams, who supplies long translated passages 
from existing plays. A description by Mr. MacDonagh 
of ‘A Night in the Reporters’ Gallery’ gives a vivid 
of the manner in which newepaper reporting is 
accomplished in the Houses of Parliament.—A delicious 
sketch of juvenile life, by Mr. Kenneth Grabame, entitled 
‘In Arcady,’ opens out the New Review in its altered 
and greatly improved form, A somewhat lugubriously 


and tially American topica, Many quaint caricatures 
are reproduced, and portraits of Celebrities are freely 
supplied. ‘ When Slavery went out of Politics’ is neither 
less interesting nor less well illustrated. ‘ Bed 
Plants’ is yy! illustrated, and two charmi 
designs by Francis 8. King are reproduced.—The Eagli 
[lustrated bas pleasant and most readable variety of 
contents, generally of the lightest description, ‘From 
the Memoirs of a Minister of France’ has, of course, 
some historical flavour. A description of ‘ Lord Burton 
and Burton on Trent ’ occupies a conspicuous place. 
The illustrations are very numerous and effective.—Mr. 
Saintsbury contributes to Macmillan's another of those 
lite estimates in which he is unequalled. This time 
he deals with Southey, to whose minor poems he awards 
judicious praise. The eame pen—that of Mr. G. C. 
acaulay—which gave us recently ‘ Froissart the Lover,’ 
now deals with ‘ Froissart the Historian,’ a more familiar 
theme, ‘Some H 2 of Parli tary Reporting’ 
contains one or two side-splitting jokes. ‘Our Obliga- 
tions to Armenia’ and ‘ The Transformation of the Black 
Country’ are included in a good number.—The Pail 
Mali remains the most marvellous of sbillingsworths. 
Its frontispiece consists of a really delightful repro- 
duction of Greuze’s marvellous Broken Pitcher. and 
the variety of lighter contents is most bappy. Among 
the graver matters, with which alone ‘N. & Q.’ is sup- 
posed to deal, are the seventh chapter of ‘ Westminster,’ 
by Mr. Walter Besant ; ‘Ten Days in Burmab,’ by Lady 
Sykes ; and The Census and the Condition of the People,” 
by Mr, W. H. Mallock, The number is readable from 
cover to cover.—Some delightful ‘ Recollections of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’ appear in Temple Bar. Stevenson's 
one fear, we hear, was that he should, Swift-like, “ die at 
top.” Fitzgerald's curious and inspiriting letters to Fann 
Kemble are continued, ‘ Ephesus and the Temple 
Diana’ ie a noteworthy paper.—The Gentleman's bas, 
in *Moliére on the Stage,’ an account of the modern 
pieces in which Moli¢re has been brought before the 
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as the hero. ‘The Cuckoo and the Myth of 
is a pleasant mixture of bird-lore and folk-lore. 
“A Cruikshank Outrage’ may be counted in the small 
list of successful poems about books.— Another stimulat- 
ing chapter has been added, in — _ ‘3, to Froude 8 
English Seamen in the Sixteent ‘The 
Romance of a Stuart Princess’ and ‘ Troffle- unting in 
Wiltshire’ may be commended, Mr. Lang's gossip 
remains the best feature.—The Cornhill has good pers 
on ‘ Punch and his Prototypes’ and ‘ The Ride to York. 
—All the Year Round and Belgravia have the usual 
agreeable variety of contents. 

Brewen’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Part VIL, 
(Cassell & Co.) contains the letters H and I, and main- 
tains ite superiority over the previous isste. The addi- 
tions constitute, indeed, an appreciable _- of 
the work, which, in its present form, is of high utility.— 
Cassell’s Gazetteer of t Britain and Ireland 
the alphabet to “ Exeter,” and bas many excellent 
articles, Cassell’s Portrait Gallery, Part IIL, gives 
likenesees of the Princess of Wales, the Bishop of London, 
Mrs. Lynn Lynton, and many theatrical personages, 
including La Bernbardt, Mr. Hare, Mr. Grundy, with 
many others. 


uch regret we hear of the death of Mr. Hyde 
eaeun of our oldest and most constant contributors, 
whose contributions were alike noteworthy for pithiness 
and soundness of view. Mr. Clarke, who is declared to 
bave possessed a knowledge of a hundred different lan- 
or dialects, was a man of conspicuous ability and 
marked versatility. Born in 1815, in London, he took 
in the Spanish and Portuguese wars of succession. 
he planned and surveyed the’ Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway, including the embankment of 
Morecambe Bay. He then turned his attention to tele- 
phy, and was employed to report on a system of 
Sidgraphie communication with India, in the hill settle- 
ments and railways of which country he took an active 
interest. In financial matters he was tly concerned, 
being associated with the founding, in 1836, of the London 
and County Bank, and taking = in the establishment 
of the Council of Foreign Bondholders. For many years 
be was treasurer to the Newspaper Press Fund, Mr. 
Clarke belonged to many learned societies, and was the 
recipient of many foreign decorations. Hie remains 
were interred on Thursday in Brompton Cemetery. 
uPLE of weeks have elapsed since we had to deplore 
as Seath of Mr, J. P. Earwaker, P.S.A., one of the 
ablest and most noted of North Country antiquaries, the 
editor of many important and valuable books, and at one 
time frequent contributor to our columns, Personal 
particulars concerning him are beyond our reach ; but 
we know the loss to archeology and many kindred 
studies to be great. 
pers of ‘N. & Q.’ will also miss the signature of 
A. Venables, who, we are sorry to record, died, 


at the sge of seventy-six, on Tuesday last, at his house | burg”) 


in the Close, Lincoln. The son of Lord Mayor Venables, 
the precentor was born in London, and proceeded, in 
1888, from Merchant Taylors’ School to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. In 1842, when he took his 

he was s Wrangler. After his ordination be was from 
1844 to 1858 curate of Hurstmonceux, Sussex, of the 
castle of which be wrote a bi During fourteen 


istory. 
years he was at Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, and in 1867 
was preferred to Lincoln. He wrote, among other works, 
histories of the Isle of Wight and the Chureb of Great 
Bt. Mary, Cambridge. How lovingly be treasured and 
recorded the antiquities of Lincoln, concerning which he 
wrote many books, is 


generally known. It:was special 


privilege enjoyed by some to be shown by him round the 
cathedral, his love and reverence for which was inde- 
scribable. How versatile a min and learned an anti- 
quary he was readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have no need to be 
told. A contribution from his pen appears in the present 
ee. Mrs. Venables only survived her husband one 

Yer another toll exacted by the prevalent scourge is 
that of Mr. C. H. EK. Carmichael, who, after a "Sees 
illness, died, aged fifty-three, at Earlsmuir, Mirabel 
Road, Fulham. The son of Lieut,General Charles M. 
Carmichael, C.B., he came of a distinguished Scottish 
stock, and was an authority on most points of Scottish 
genealogy. Several contributors are under an obligation 
to him for the important genealogical information he 
afforded under his own name or under his pseudonym of 
“Nomad.” A reply with this signature appears in the 
present number, During many years Mr. Carmichael 
was foreign secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
He was als» corresponding ber of several foreign 
societies. He matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
April 16, 1861, proceeded B.A. 1865, and M.A. 1869, and 
became a member of the Inner Temple in 1876. 


Joun Maoteay, F.S.A., another old contributor. 
died on Wednesday at Clifton, Bristol, at the age of 
eighty-four. He was the son of Robert Lean, of Tre- 
hundreth, Cornwall, and assumed, in 1845, the prefix 
Mac. In 1837 he entered the Ordnance Department of 
the War Office, becoming deputy auditor in 1865. He 
retired on a pension, receiving his knighthood, in 1871. 
Sir John, who was the author of several books, was 

ty. 

Tus iling epidemic causes us to mourn also the 
loss of Mr, Fred. Chapman, Mr, John Maxwell, and Dr. 
W. C, Bennett, the last named an contributor. 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature = the — —- such ad - as he wishes to 
a . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
ead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Warp (“Vox populi vox Dei”).—It is 
back to the time of Alcuin and Char 
See 1** 8. passim ; 5** 8, xii, 456 ; 7% 8, ii, 212. 
EB. P. Bete (“ Derivation of ‘ Humbug’ from Ham- 
”).—There is no authority for this supposed deriva- 
tion, which philologists omit or deride. 


P. H. Dasrac (‘There is a budding morrow in mid- 

night ").—In Keats's sonnet to Homer, beginning,— 
Standing aloof in giant ignorance. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—<Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not'print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. ' 
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MARCH, 1895, 


YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


THE CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


By MARGARET MOULE. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:-— 


BIJAPUR. 

The STORY of the LAMP. 
JANET: a Story 

A NIGHT on HELVELLYN. 
The HUMOURS of SALES. 
WHEELS within WHEELS. 


The CENTRE of the WORLD. 

DUST and HYGIENE. 

RESULTS of a STRANGE WAGER, 
HAUNTING MEMORIES, 

IN the LAND of NAILS and CHAINS, 
A SUNDAY at ARCACHON, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 
FRENCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded in 1864, 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence | tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
. é ‘or which he so long waited. ere is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER- 
News and Gossip. MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
Eruditi uestion and the replies are inserted without the 
rudition. rawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to| opinion. The independence of L'INTERMEDIAIRE 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of | is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
ver ma e ex 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collee- Notes and Queries have always | interested i eae 
LINTREMEDIAIRE appears thres times a month.| torical, artistic, and literary past, bring, owt 
It is an absolutely neeessary tool to lite workers. from their ordinary seneres ian he are a le to 
The system of, Notes and Queries, on which it rests, | answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers “ addition to th me wat . a 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em-| 7.7\ on e Notes and Queries 
| L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
barrasse | has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
mong rary men, learn men, professors, | li and this important part o e r great] 
— of pictures and | ds to its attraction and variety. 
er art objects, bibliophiles, Jovers of prints an , 
autographs, archmologiess, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has| which inf he reader of all i ing i 4 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of he “id of ai — 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of | acquisitions of Ay 
his - written | museums of the world. It also contains pro 
many letters—he has not obtaine e information barte ; 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence | — ~ 
of public sales in France and ab . The dis- 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of nousands, ith to close 
a text or of an au raph, or to learn common- | pages. 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some ‘ a 
object; to know whether the subject which occu-| . L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
particular document has already been published, 1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or | #24 the paper forms at the end of every six months 
museums or other collectors can give him hints | ®" elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
or supply documents which will help him in his | With indexes, 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can| Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
find, and consulted all easily available works of| 16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
reference, and yet is ata standstill. Here comes in| 5 francs. For ab Twelve Months, 15s,; Six 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- | Months, &. 4d.; Three Months, 4s. 2d, 
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